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New England and Other Matters 


IGURES show that the percentage of 

rejections under the selective draft have 

been higher here in New England than 
in the country at large. The following table 
gives the figures for the United States as a 
whole and for the six New England States: 


Examined Rejected Ratio 
United States . . . 2,510,706 730,756 29.11 
New England: 
Maine...... 8,511 3,623 2.57 
New Hampshire . 5,073 1,963 38.70 
Vermont. .... 5,141 2,253 43.82 
Massachusetts 83,796 29,279 34.94 
Rhode Island . . 9,379 3,070 32.73 
Connecticut 29,002 13,427 46.30 
ee 140,902 53,615 38.05 


Some persons might take this array of fig- 
ures to indicate that New “England boys are 
physically inferior to young men in other parts 
of the country; but as a matter of fact the 
standards of examination were much higher 
here in New England than in the country as 
a whole. Washington has been hearing very 
grave charges of the laxity of the physical ex- 
aminations in other parts of the country. In 
many places the examining boards did not 
even give individual examinations, but lined 
up young men in groups of a dozen or a score, 
and if they appeared to be tall enough and to 
have two legs and two arms and a few fingers 
the examiners passed them. The health records 
at the various cantonments amply vindicate 
the extra care of the New England examining 
boards. In the last four months there have 
been fewer deaths at Camp Devens than in 
some of the camps in the South and the West 
in a single week. 

It is interesting to notice the various causes 
for rejection in their relation to the sum total 
of disabilities. In the country as a whole de- 
fective vision led to 21 out of every 100 rejec- 
tions. Other percentages were: poor teeth, 
8.50; hernia, 7.47; defective hearing, 5.94; 
heart disease, 5.87; tuberculosis, 5.37; mental 
deficiency, 4.53; flat feet, 3.65. If those per- 
centages seem at all discouraging, let us re- 
member that, in spite of the exacting severity 
of the physical examinations, seven out of 
every ten young Americans were found phys- 
ically fit for the most arduous work that man 
can be called upon to do, and that some of the 
_ defects that led to rejections—notably defective 

vision, which caused the largest proportion of 
rejection, and among the other causes flat feet 
—impair in very small degree, if at all, the 
physical usefulness of the men for the ordinary 
pursuits of life. Most of the rejections for flat 
feet, by the way, were in the larger cities, for 
it is a disease peculiar to regions of asphalt 
sidewalks. 

The figures for the selective draft, as tabu- 
lated at the office of Gen. Crowder in Washing- 
ton, also throw light upon the old controversy 
regarding the relative physical fitness of coun- 
try boys and city boys. The controversy is of 
such interest that Gen. Crowder has made a 
special report on the matter. For purposes of 
comparison he selected cities of 40,000 to 
500,000 population,—cities with no large im- 
migrant element and distributed through ten 

. states, —and a corresponding set of counties of 
the same size, in the same states and contain- 
ing no city of more than 30,000 population. 

The total number of registrants in the two sets 

of areas was 315,000. The comparison resulted 


as follows: 
Examined Rejected Ratio 
315,000 9,960 3.1 


315,000 


City area 


Rural area 12,432 3.94 


The result is so near a tie that it does not 
prove much ; but it does show that the country 
boy, although he may be used to hard physical 
labor and may perhaps be more muscular than 
his city cousin, is not his superior in that 
degree of physical soundness which is essential 
to his usefulness as a soldier. 
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NE of the largest and most interesting 

schools for specialized war service is the 

United States Naval Radio School at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The school is di- 
rectly connected with Harvard University, just 
as the large schools of military aviation and 
naval aviation are connected with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology in the same 
city. The radio school has more than two thou- 
sand students, about two thirds of whom are 
from the navy itself, and one third from the 
Naval Reserves and the National Naval Volun- 
teers, formerly known as the Naval Militia. 
The body of students includes young men from 
every state in the Union. Before a student can 
be admitted he must be able, as one of his 





qualifications, to read ten words a minute in 
the wireless telegraphy code. | 

The classrooms, executive offices and exam- | 
ination rooms of the school are in Pierce Hall. 
The mess is in Memorial Hall, but it is 80 | 
large that the members have to eat in two) 
sections. In the Hemenway Gymnasium, which 
is used as one of the dormitories, more than 
five hundred of the young men sleep in cots. 


Craigie Hall is another building that has been 
requisitioned for dormitory purposes. At pres- 
ent eight of the Harvard buildings are devoted 
entirely to the uses of the school. The students 
are divided into five battalions of twenty com- 
panies for military purposes, and are drilled as 
re; rly and as carefully as if they were to be 
soldiers or marines instead of wireless opera- 
tors. ° 


ANY of the cities and villages of New 
England, especially in the three north- 
ern states, are now giving a practical 

meaning to the cut-a-cord movement. Through 
their fuel administrators, chambers of com- 
merce or local committees organized for the 
purpose, they are conducting a campaign that 
will largely increase the supply of wood availa- 
ble for fuel next winter. The serious coal short- 
age from which New England is suffering this 
winter has reminded those communities of the 
virtually inexhaustible supply of wood that 
is available almost at their doors. Only a few 
years ago most of the villages and smaller cities 
depended wholly on wood for fuel. They began 
to burn coal, not because the wood became 
scarce, but because it was less bother to use 
the coal that enterprising local dealers began 
to offer. The wood is still there in abundance, 
most of it on land that is good for nothing else. 
With judicious cutting there need be little if 
any depletion of the supply, and nothing like 
the destruction that some of the lumber com- 
panies have wrought. 

Only a few years ago good firewood sold for 
$4 to $6 a cord at the doors of city and village 
houses in northern New England. It cost a 
dollar a cord as it stood in the woods, another 
dollar for cutting, splitting and piling, and the 
rest for hauling and profit. Then the pulp mills, 
which had been using only spruce and poplar, 
began to buy other kinds. The cost of labor 
jumped, and so did the cost of teaming. Now 
the wood on the stump commonly costs $2 a 
cord. The cost of cutting and splitting has 
increased from $1 to $2.50 or $3.50. At the 
village door or the railway station, for ship- 
ment to the city, the cost of wood is now $7.50 
to $8.50 a cord. In the city it is from $12 to 
$16, as a result of adding the freight and the 
expenses and profits of the city dealer. Thus, 
even in view of the scarcity of coal, the use of 
wood offers no saving to city people; but in 
villages and small cities in northern New Eng- 
land wood is not only cheaper than coal, but 
the supply is at hand and well assured, and 
the money spent for it goes into local pockets 
rather than to Pennsylvania. 

The campaign deserves to be pushed with 
energy, for it is in the winter and the spring 
that next winter’s wood must be cut. 
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RIMED ZOOLOGY 


OWADAYS, with nature study in the 

school and animal toys, animal games 

and wonderfully illustrated animal books 
in the home and the library, not to count visits 
to the ‘‘movies’’ to see wild creatures shown 
in their native jungle, or to the ‘‘zoo’’ to see 
them living in captivity, few children can 
escape a fair knowledge of the most conspicu- 
ous members of the animal kingdom. It was 
otherwise in the days of our grandparents when 
they were young; and their parents knew 
little indeed, and that little often more inter- 


esting than correct. 


An old lady was talking the other day about 
some of the supposedly instructive rimes con- 
cerning animals that her grandmother used to 
repeat to her when she was a little girl. She 
could recall only scraps here and there, of 
which one of the most complete ran thus: 

The wild Orang can grasp and grip 
With feet like dreadful hands, 
The Camel is the Desert Ship 
That ploughs Egyptian sands, 
The Lion loves to rage and roar, 
The Panther prowls for prey, 
The Eagle bald will proudly soar 
To meet the orb of day. 


To this poetic menagerie her infantile mind 
added one more inhabitant than the writer 
intended ; for she understood the ‘‘orbofday’’ 
to be another and more gigantic kind of bird 
that the eagle soared to meet. She also in 
her mental picture of camels always saw them 
advancing in a herd, several abreast, some 
drawing boats and some ploughs across the 
Egyptian sands. 

Some twenty years ago a friend, with much 
satisfaction, sent her a newspaper cutting with 
a quotation from an old schoolbook, apparently 
supplying more lines from the same poem. 
But the disappointed recipient failed to recog- 
nize them, and insisted firmly they could not 
belong to her poem, although they might be- 
long to a supplement or imitation: 

The spotted Tiger’s fond of blood, 
The Pigeons feed on peas, 
The Duck will gobble in the mud, 
The Mice will eat your cheese. 
A Lobster’s black, when boiled he’s red ; 
The harmless Lamb must bleed, 
The Codfish has a clumsy head, 
The Goose on grass will feed. 


Alphabetical rimes, usually beginning with 
the ape and proceeding to the bear, cat and 
dog in due order, were also popular. This 


| same old lady could rattle off one of them from 


| trenches to German observers. 
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the middle to the end, although she had for- 
gotten the beginning: 

K is the Kangaroo, agile to spring; 

Lis the Lion, of beasts he is king; 

M is the Monkey, malicious and mean; 

N is the Narwhal, whose horn may be seen; 

O is the Otter that fishes with skill; 

P is the Porcupine, shooting his quill. 


But the author of the rime, although inno- 
cently indorsing as fact the quill-shooting pro- 
clivities of the porcupine, in a later couplet 
rejected entirely, although with evident reluc- 
tance, one alluring animal of very interesting 
traditions and of heraldic importance: 

U was the Unicorn, fable remains; 
V is the Vampire, will empty your veins. 

Fable or fact, the unicorn had helped to 
dispose of a difficult letter; but a worse re- 
mained—X. Perhaps nothing better was pos- 
sible, yet it was hardly fair to get round the 
difficulty by a pun, especially as small Ameri- 
cans of the age addressed would be scarcely 
more likely to be familiar with the name of 
the rodent than that of the lady: 


W’s the Wolf, that your sheep will pursue ; 
X is Xanthippe, no Mouse though a Shrew. 
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POSITIVE NATURE “FAKING” 


N zodlogy, as in any other science, the best 
way to learn is from actual experience. Yet 
there are people who refuse to be instructed 

by what they see, preferring rather to rely on 
‘*what the book says.’’ Such a person evidently 
was the teacher of whom a writer in the Out- 
look-tells the following story. It seems that 
some time ago a lively young orang-utan was 
placed in a small tree in the New York ‘‘Zoo.”’ 
It was desired to see whether the nest-building 
habit of that species would produce in cap- 
tivity a practical result. 

In ten minutes’ time the animal industriously 
broke branches, piled them into a crotch and 
completed a typical nest. A large label de- 
scribing this experiment was placed so that 
all visitors might understand. 

Up to this label a teacher presently led her 
class of twenty girls from twelve to fifteen 
years of age, and to them she read the label 
aloud, beginning thus: 

**Nest of an orange-ootan’’ (We had it orang- 
utan). ‘‘This nest was constructed in about ten 
minutes, ’’ and so forth. 

From the gathering of girls a voice arose: 

‘*What is an orange-ootan, Miss Teacher?’’ 

** An orange-ootan, my dear,’’ answered the 
teacher, ‘‘is a large tropical bird with a very 
large beak, that lives upon fruit.’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said a small voice from the outer 
row, ‘‘I thought it was a kind of monkey!’’ 

‘*Oh, no, my dear! It is a large bird from 
South America. ’’ * 


WHEN THE CZAR WAS 
REPRIMANDED 


ARLY in his reign Nicholas II of Russia 

was out riding on his bicycle one morn- 

ing, wearing the undress uniform of a 
colonel in a cavalry regiment. Presently he 
passed a very pompous old general who had 
come from a distant part of the empire and 
did not recognize the imperial cyclist. The 
ezar failed to see the general and therefore 
took no notice of him. 

The next moment he was greeted by a 
hoarse shout: 

‘*T say, colonel, stop!’’ 

The czar obeyed, wondering what was the 
matter, and, dismounting, waited until the 
other overtook him. 

‘*Why do you not salute your superior offi- 
cer??? demanded the general angrily. 

Immediately the czar stood at attention and 
brought his right hand to his cap. 


‘*T apologize, general,’’ he said. ‘‘I have 


‘been so short a time on the throne that I 


have not yet been able to meet all the men 
who support me so ably.’’ 

The astonished general then realized to 
whom he was speaking, and, with a hurried 
salute and a muttered apology, he disappeared 
round the corner as fast as he could go. 
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TOP HATS IN THE TRENCHES 


NE of the latest war stories from the 

Somme was told by Will Irwin with 

apologies to Bertrand Russell and Sir 
Charles Ramsay, pacifists, who are charged in 
England with serving unintentionally the ends 
of the German government. 

Things were quiet on a little stretch of the 
western front one day when some Canadians 
got hold of two top hats, which put an idea 
into their minds. A big sign was hoisted over 
the Canadian trenches, reading: 

‘*Asquith and Lloyd George will be in this 
part of the line to-morrow morning. ’’ 

The next morning the two high silk hats 
were plainly visible above the Canadian 
As the hats 
went bobbing along, a furious bombardment 
was begun by the Germans. The hats disap- 
peared, and as soon as the German guns 
were silenced, another sign appeared over the 
Canadian trenches: 


‘*You’ve killed Berty Russell and Charlie 
Ramsay.’’ 
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That Absorbine, rs would relieve Velous 
Veins was discover an old gentleman who 
had suffered with mi veins for nearly fifty 
years. He had made many unsuccessful efforts 
to get relief and finally tried Absorbine, Je x 
knowing its value in reducing swellings, aches, 
pains and soreness, 


‘Absorbine, Jr., relieved him, and after he 
had applied it regularly for a few weeks he 
told us that his legs were as smooth as when 
he was a boy and all the pain and soreness 
had ceased. 

Thousands have since used this antiseptic 
liniment for this purpose with remarkably 
good results, 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and 
extracts from pure herbs and when 
rubbed upon the skin is quickly taken 

up by the pores; the blood circula- 
tion in surrounding parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 
$1.25 a Bottle at Druggists 
or Postpaid 
A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE will be 
mailed to_your - ess for 10c in 
stamps. Booklet free. 
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= new Soldier’s-Sailor’s Diary is just 
the gift that the boy ‘‘over there’? will 
appreciate. The daily record of important, 
pleasing, tragic or humorous events will 
make an invaluable record for future refer- 
ence. The Diary has d/ank date lines so 
that record may be started at any time. The 
Self-Pronouncing English-French Diction- 
ary section makes the Diary doubly valuable. 

The Sound-Spelling Method of teaching 
French presents first the English word; 
then its French equivalent, and then spelled 
in English syllables, comes the French 
word as it sounds to English ears. This is 
the easiest and most effective means of 
language teaching ever invented. 


HOW TO GET THIS 
BOOK FREE 


Send us one new subscription ou your own) 
for The Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay 
for it, and we will present you with a copy of 
this Book, sending it to you postpaid ; or the 
Book will be sold he 85 cents, postpaid. 


NOTE. The Book is given only toa present Compan- 
ion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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NE afternoon my 
QO father and Short 
Bow were sitting 
in the shade of our 
lodge, talking and smok- 
ing, and my father 
spoke of his ice - rock 
takes-fire-from -the-sun 
instrument. It was, he 
said, undoubtedly the 
most powerful of all 
the different medicines 
in the camps of the 
Pekuni and the Gros 
Ventres. 

“Tn the hands of those 
who made it perhaps 
it is,’? said Short Bow. 

‘*What do you mean 
by that?’’ asked my 
father. 

‘* Just this,’’ said the 
chief.‘‘ The white men’s 
gods, their medicines 
also, are for them alone 
and not for us prairie 
peoples. You can draw 
fire from the sun with 
that thing, but I believe 
that when you do so 
you are stealing the 
great god’s fire and 
making him angry. I 
should not think of us- 
ing it with my prayers 
to him.’’ 

‘*Ha! You do not un- 
derstand!’’ my father 
exclaimed. ‘‘I know that 
it is powerful medicine 
—Ki-pah told me so. 
Why, it is much more 
powerful than your lightning fire. What 
can you do with that except to keep it 
burning ?’’ 

‘*It was surely powerful enough to 
save you from death by the snake bite, ’’ 
said the chief. ‘‘I prayed to it constantly 
during your absence. But, since you 
think so little of it, I shall not use it 
again in your behalf. ’’ 

‘Then don’t use it!’? my father ex- 
claimed angrily. ‘‘I can get along with- 
out your fire, and without your help 
of any kind.’’ 

The chief never answered a word. 
He silently handed over the pipe and, 
rising, went slowly to his lodge. My 
father continued to smoke. When the 
tobacco was burned to the last whiff 
he knocked the ashes from the bowl 
of the pipe and called to me: 

‘* Black Otter, go get the horses! 
Women, pack up; take down the lodge. 
We will move away from here at once. ’’ 

‘‘Oh, don’t get angry !’’ my mother 
said. ‘‘Short Bow is not angry; he is 
only sorry for you.’’ 

She could not have said a worse 
thing. 

‘*T don’t want anyone to be sorry for 
me!’? my father cried. ‘‘I can get 
along without anyone’s help; I have a 
stronger medicine than lightning fire. 
Go get the horses. Pack up, I say. I 
wish to get out of this camp.’’ 

What was there to do except to obey 
him? My mother and sister started to 
take down the lodge, and I went for 
the horses. When I returned they had 
everything ready, and we saddled and 
packed up. News of my father’s anger, 
of his words to the chief, had gone all 
through the camp. The Pekuni women 
and two or three Gros Ventre women 
stood round and sorrowfully watched 
us; but not one man was there, and not 
one of those that we passed as we rode 
out of camp seemed to notice us. Such 
was our parting from the Gros Ventres. 
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CQy James Willard Schultz_ 


In Ten Chapters 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


We made camp where the beaver traps were 
set and passed a very unpleasant evening. No 
one said a word. I slept that night outside the 
lodge where I could guard the horses, every 
one of which I had hobbled or staked. 

The next morning my father announced that 
we were going to live with the Crows. 

‘*Oh, not with them!’’ my mother cried. 
‘*Why not go to the Blackfeet or the Bloods?’’ 

‘tWhat are they but the Pekuni? They are 
all the one people, only under different names, ’’ 
my father answered. ‘‘ And they also have those 
hunting rules. No, we shall live with the 
Crows, and be free to hunt whenever we need 
meat and hides. ’’ 

‘*But they are our enemy,’’ my mother said. 

‘*Enemy of the Pekuni, yes. But you forget 
that we are no longer of that tribe. The Crows 
will welcome us—they will be only too glad to 
have Lone Bull with them.’’ 

The Pekuni country had once belonged to 
the Crows. As our fathers got horses and 
later got guns from the Red Coat traders, they 
came down into this richest of all hunting 
grounds and drove the Crows southward, ever 
southward, until the Pekuni held all the coun- 
try north of the Yellowstone River. Then one 
summer they made peace with the Crows, and 
the agreement was that that river should be 
the line separating the lands of the two tribes. 
Since that time, however, the two tribes had 
often been at war with each other, for, try as 
they would, the chiefs could not keep their 
young warriors from making raids into the 
other tribe’s country. At the time when my 
father proposed to join the Crows the two tribes 
were at war. 

We packed up and with heavy hearts started 
for the Crow country. We traveled now by 
night, and during the day hid ourselves and 
our horses as best we could. 

On the morning of the third day from the 
Little River we came soon after sunrise to 
Ki-pah’s fort. He was surprised to see us back 
so soon, and alone, and both he and Sah-qui- 
ah-ki, when they learned my father’s inten- 
tion, said all they could to dissuade him from 
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his plan; but he would not listen to them. 
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LOOKING UP, WE SAW WITH CONSTERNATION THAT A WAR PARTY HAD ENTIRELY SURROUNDED US 


With the beaver skins that we had he bought 
for himself a new gun and plenty of powder 
and ball, and for my mother and sister each a 
fine blanket and red cloth for new dresses. 
During the one day that we remained there at 
the fort, my mother again had several secret 
talks with Sah-qui-ah-ki, and again I won- 
dered what it was all about. 

When we started on again, Sah-qui-ahb-ki 
handed my mother a new white blanket, some 
blue cloth for a dress, some beads and red 
paint. 

‘*My closest friend is an Arikara woman 
who grew up with my own Mandan people,’’ 
she said. ‘*She is now in the Crow camp, mar- 
ried to a chief named Spotted Antelope. We 
now call her Crow Woman. Give her these 
things from me; tell her that you are my friend, 
and that I want her to be your friend.’’ 

My mother was glad to have that message to 
carry ; should we live to enter the Crow camp, 
we should at least find one friend there. 

The following morning, traveling southward, 
we struck the breaks of Arrow Creek. Before 
going down into its deep, narrow valley my 
father and I rode to a cut cliff above the trail. 
Dismounting at last, we crawled to the edge of 
the cliff and cautiously looked over it. The sun 
was just rising, and so in the deep valley night 
still lingered. 

Little by little the light of day stole down 
there, and we waited for it to eat up the last 
of the shadows. Soon all was plain — the 
stream, the narrow bottoms, and the little 
groves of cottonwood and willows that stood 
close to the water. Not a living thing was 
moving down there. I asked my father why 
the game had all left the country. 

‘*There is nothing strange about that, ’’ said 
my father. ‘‘The Pekuni are ahead of us, you 
know. No doubt they camped down there for 
some days and killed much game, and scared 
the herds off to other water.’’ 

As I started to get up and follow my father 
back to the horses, I discovered an old big- 
horn standing on a shelf of the cliff below 
us and to our right. We had no meat, but had 
planned to kill some that morning. Here was 
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our chance. I called my 
father back and showed 
him the animal. 

“Good meat,” he said. 
‘*We will sneak round 
toa point right over him 
and get him.’’ 

When we had gone 
forward perhaps two 
hundred steps, we care- 
fully looked over the 
edge of the cliff. The big- 
horn was there, directly 
under us; he was lying 
down now, and chewing 
the green things that he 
had been nipping from 
the ground and brush. 

My father was to have 
the shot, of course. As 
he slowly pushed his 
gun out over the cliff I 
saw something move on 
@ narrow ledge between 
us and the animal. 
Touching his arm, I 
pointed downward. At 
that, he drew back the 





gun and looked down Gm 
with me. Crawling to- 2> 
ward a point rightover “%7 
the bighorn was a large ta 
mountain lion, which 4% 
was apparently seeking 

an advantageous place / A 
from which to spring je 
upon its victim. We be- *% 


came so much interested 
in watching the beast 
stalk its prey that we 
forgot our guns. 

Every little while the 
lion would stop and thrust its head 
forward, so slowly that we could hardly 
see it move. Then, carefully drawing 
back its head, it would move on again. 
Once, as it was looking down, a piece 
of loosened rock fell from the cliff, 
struck the ledge near the bighorn and 
bounded off into the cafion. The animal 
quickly turned his head and looked up 
—so quickly that the lion had not time 
to draw its head back out of sight. The 
beast remained as motionless as the cliff 
itself. 

The bighorn’s sharp, black eyes took 
in the whole cliff; but he was looking 
for something that moved and did not 
notice the lion’s head. My father and 
I were much interested in watching 
all this. Tracks in the winter snows 
had told us how the mountain lion gets 
its food, but we had never seen one 
approach its prey; that is something 
that few men ever see. 

Now came the most exciting moment. 
The lion, now directly above the big- 
horn, was preparing to spring. Shuffling 
its hind feet, it sought a firm foothold. 
Noticing how close the bighorn lay to 
the edge of his shelf, I said to myself 
that when the lion made its leap the 
bighorn would spring up, and both of 
them would go whirling to their death 
on the rocks below. Just as I was 
thinking that, the lion darted down 
upon the bighorn with the swiftness 
of an arrow. Its heavy body thudded 
against the animal, its claws sank into 
the flesh, its jaws closed upon the 
neck, and bones cracked; and with 
that cracking went out instantly the 
life of the bighorn. 

It all happened in no more time than 
it takes me to snap my fingers; as 
quick as that the lion had struck the 
bighorn and broken his neck. To be 
sure of its food, the lion was dragging 
the body from the edge of the cliff. 

It was then that my father thrust out 
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his gun and fired; but he missed the lion. 
Growling, it sprang free from its prey and 
looked all round, not knowing where and what 
was the danger. 

Then I fired at it, and my aim was true; 
the ball broke its backbone and went on down 
through its heart. The beast sank down on 
the rock. 

‘Oh, I killed it!’’ I cried. ‘‘I have killed a 
mountain lion |’? 

‘‘ Yes, you killed it, my son, and I am 
glad for you,’’? my father said. ‘‘That lion’s 
skin in the Crow camp is the same to you 
as ten horses. Well, go down there and push 
the two bodies over the edge. We will get 
them as soon as we make camp there by the 
ereek.’? 


Some distance farther on I found a place | 


to get down, and I soon reached the shelf 
on which the two bodies lay. I pushed the 
bighorn over the edge, but decided not to 
risk tearing the skin of the lion on the 
rocky slope below. 

‘*Go on, and take my horse with you!’’ 
I called to my father. ‘‘I will skin the 
lion here. ’? 

I was a long time taking off the hide, 
and when I at last got down into the 
valley with it I found that my father had 
already taken what meat we needed from 
the fat bighorn. 

‘*My bad luck continues,’? he com- 
plained, ‘‘else why did I fail to shoot the 
mountain lion, so near to me?’’ 

‘Your new gun—you had not fired 
it before,’’ I said. ‘‘Perhaps it is not 
sighted right.’’ 

‘*No, no, there is nothing wrong with 
the gun,’’ he answered in a low, sad 
voice. ‘‘It is that the gods are against 
me. I am too tired now, but to-morrow 
morning when we stop and camp I 
shall get out my ice-rock takes - fire- 
from-the-sun instrument and make med- 
icine with it. Perhaps that will bring 
me the favor of the gods. I do not 
believe what Short Bow says: that the 
sun will be angry if I take fire from 
him.’’ 

We did not put up the lodge. After 
eating we made our beds in the brush 
beside the stream, and my mother and 
sister and I slept while my father kept 
the horses grazing close in and watched 
for enemies. At midday I got up and 
took his place, so that he could sleep 
for a time; and a little later my mother 
rose and fleshed my mountain-lion skin. 
After seeing that the horses were not 
trying to stray off, I went up the valley 
a little way and found the camp ground 
of the Pekuni. In several of the fire 
places, deep down in the ashes, there 
were still live coals; and by that I 
knew that the people had left there on the 
previous day. Their big trail from the camp 
ground led straight up the river toward the 
mountains. How .I wished that we were to 
follow it! 

Before starting out from the valley that 
evening my father and I climbed up to the 
edge of the plains for a good look at the 
eountry. We sat there a long time, but we 
saw nothing to alarm us. Not much life was 
in sight: a few bands of antelope, a few 
wolves and coyotes here and there, an eagle 
flying along with a rabbit in its claws, and 
a lone buffalo bull coming in for water—that 
was all. 

We were about to go back to camp when the 
strange actions of the bull attracted our atten- 
tion. He stopped suddenly a short distance from 
us and with wonderful quickness for so big 
and slow-moving an animal began to jerk his 
big, chin-whiskered head up and down, and 
to the right and to the left. He sprang three 
or four times high from the ground; then he 
stood straight up on his hind feet, and with 
his shaggy forelegs pawed the air. It was 
such a strange and such a funny sight that I 
laughed. 

‘Do not laugh,’’ said my father; ‘‘it may 
be medicine. Perhaps he is dancing that bull 
dance our fathers got from the buffalo in 
the long ago. Never, never have I seen any- 
thing like this. Watch carefully. Listen! Isn’t 
he making a low singing?’’ 

The bull was again standing upon wide- 
spread legs, shaking his big head up and 
down, up and down, and sidewise. I thought 
that I could hear something: a low, deep 
sound like the buzzing of many bees, like 
the faint moaning of wind in cliffs. And as 
we listened, holding forward our ears to catch 
the full sound of it, the bull sprang forward, 
and with crooked-up tail went leaping by us 
and down the slope straight toward our camp. 
Our horses scattered in all directions before 
him. 

My mother and sister, who were busy pack- 
ing up, dropped their bundles and fied to the 
shelter of a big cottonwood tree near by. 
The bull passed close by them, splashed into 
the stream and out of it, went on across the 
bottom and up the opposite slope and out on 
the plain, running, running, ever running, 
until we lost sight of him in the gathering 
night. 

‘Black Otter, ’? my father said as we started 
down the hill, ‘‘we have seen something 


wonderful; we have seen something that is 
great medicine ;- that was the ancient dance of 
the bulls. ’’ 

That was also my thought. I thought so for 
a long time, but when I Jater told Ki-pah about 
it he only laughed. 

‘¢ Why, that was no medicine!’’ he said. 
‘““That bull just had the stomach ache, and 
he danced round and ran, trying to get rid 
of it.”’ 

Well, perhaps Ki-pah was right; and again, 
perhaps he was not. There are strange hap- 
penings on the plains—many, many things that 
we cannot understand. 

We had soon saddled and packed up and 
were riding out of the valley; we were now 
making a trail of our own. From that cross- 
ing of Arrow Creek the old, deep-worn travois 
trail of the Pekuni—and the Crows before 
them—runs straight to the Yellow River, where 





the Creek - of - the-hot-spring joins it. We 
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“© DEAR!" SHE SAID WITH A SIGH. 


wished to cross far below that, and go well 
out round the Black Butte and the foot of 
the Snowy Mountains. By so doing, my father 
thought that we should be less likely to meet 
war parties. 

By that course it is a long way from Arrow 
Creek to the Yellow River. We traveled steadily 
all night, and the sun found us still some 
distance out on the bare plains. We could not 
stop, for there was neither shelter nor water 
for us. When at last we struck the valley 
of the Yellow River and unpacked beside the 
stream the sun marked almost the middle of 
the day. 

My mother chose a little opening in the 
timber, placed some firewood there and asked 
my father to start the blaze with his takes-fire- 
from-the-sun instrument, because we were all 
so hungry and in a hurry to eat. But he would 
not do it. 

‘*That instrument is not for common use,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I am going to make medicine with 
it pretty soon. ’’ 

So I fixed my bow to the fire drill and started 
the fire. My mother set thin-cut sheets of the 
bighorn meat before it to roast, and we soon 
ended our hunger. 

My father then prepared to make medicine 
and asked us to sing some sacred songs with 
him. He freshly painted his face and hands 
with the red-brown earth that the gods love, 
tore some shreds from the inner side of a piece 
of dry cottonwood bark, rolled them into a 
ball and laid it on the ground before him and, 
taking a pinch from my mother’s sack of 
sweet grass, sprinkled that on top of the ball 
of bark shreds. 

‘*Although I have not my Thunder Pipe, 
we shall begin by singing the four songs that 
go with the unwrapping of it,’’ he said as he 
laid the fire instrument in its four painted 
buckskin wrappings on the ground between 
him and the sweet-grass-covered bark. ‘‘Now, 
then, the antelope song,’’ he told us, and we 
sahg it with him while he removed the first of 
the four wrappings. 

Next was the wolf song, and with it came off 
the second wrapping. We sang the thunder 
song, and off came the third wrapping. And 
now we came to the fourth, the most sacred 
of all, the buffalo song. My father raised his 
closed hands to the sides of his head, with 
the forefingers out and crooked—the sign for 
the animal; then he crossed his arms on his 
breast—the sign for a robe. 





‘* Hai-yu! Buffalo! Hai-yu! My robe! 
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My shelter!’’ we sang. My father began .to 
take off the fourth and last wrapping. 
A strange voice, then a cough, startled us. 


“9 T’S wonderful on you,’’ murmured the 

salesgirl at Carter’s,‘‘simply wonderful.’’ 

Laughing as she sat before the mirror, 

Anne Nevins turned her head for a better look 

at the hat that rested so becomingly on her fair 
hair. She entirely agreed with the salesgirl. 

“‘T like it myself,’’ she said, ‘‘but I never 








“| ALMOST WISH I'D NEVER SEEN IT” 


can afford to pay twenty dollars. Where’s that 
little one I looked at first?’’ 

With the cheaper hat on her head, Anne 
looked again into the mirror. 

‘*It’s a perfectly good hat,’’ she said, ‘‘but 
it’s just a hat. The other is a creation. After 
I’ve seen that gray ostrich feather curl down 
over my hair, I can’t bring my mind to any- 
thing else. ’’ 

‘“*It is beautiful,’’ said the shopgirl, turning 
the plumed hat on her uplifted hand. ‘‘It looks 
every bit of twenty-five dollars. Mrs. Sanford 
was looking at it this morning, and she was 
crazy over it. She told me to save it for her 
until eleven, but she didn’t come back, so I’ve 
put it in stock’ again. Just let me put it on 
once more. ’’ 

Anne let her. ‘‘O dear!’’ she said with a 
sigh. ‘‘I almost wish I’d never seen it. There’s 
some one who wants to be waited on. Take 
away all the hats except these two, and let me 
decide between them while you wait on that 
other woman. ”’ 

With the two hats on the table before her, 
Anne sat back to gaze at them. ‘‘That little 
one suits my purse, and it’s very becoming, ’’ 
she mused. ‘‘If I were just an ordinary office 
girl, I shouldn’t hesitate a moment. But every- 
one says the person who represents a cause to 
the world must be well dressed. I’m booked 
for five Betterment Guild talks to groups of 
wealthy women, and one of the most important 
of them all comes to-morrow. They’ll judge 
me by my clothes a lot; besides, I talk better 
when I’m well dressed. ’’ 

She tried the little hat on again. ‘‘ Too meek ! 
Makes me Jook just like a hundred other girls. ’’ 

Once more she put the plumed hat on her 
head. ‘‘I’m going to have this one. It will only 
mean giving up hot lunches for five or six 
weeks and taking bread and butter from home 
to the office. It won’t kill me for a little while. 
And this hat is just the thing; it isn’t gaudy; 
absolutely nothing except a velvet hat with 
this beautiful feather. ’’ 

A moment later the shopgirl came back. 

‘*T?ll take the gray feather,’’ said Anne. 
‘*Will you send it up this afternoon? I want 
to wear it to-morrow. ’’ 

When she came home from the office that 
night the hat was waiting for her. It was as 
beautiful as it had been in the shop. Her 
mother admired it; but when Anne mentioned 
the price, the little woman raised her eyebrows. 

‘*T must be extravagant just once in a 
while, mother dear,’’ said Anne, with her 
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Looking up, we saw with consternation that 
a@ war party had entirely surrounded us. 
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arms round her. ‘‘It was really too lovely to 
resist. Just see it on me!’’ 

‘*Very becoming,’’ agreed her mother, ‘‘buf; 
pretty expensive for a girl who is earning her 
own living. Buying one expensive thing makes 
the next extravagance possible—and then you 
lose your sense of proportion pretty fast.’’ 

‘*Now, mother, ’’ said Anne, laughing, 
‘*Tl’m not going to the bad just because 
I buy one hat. I really had to have it 
to impress those club women I’m to talk 
to to-morrow.’’ 

‘¢ Don’t I remember something in a 
good old book about ‘the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit’? ’’ said Mrs. * 
Nevins with a smile. 

Anne kissed her. ‘‘Oh, yes, dearest; 
I’m not going to substitute a hat for 
spiritual grace ; it’s just an introduction ; 
it will help'me present my cause. See, 
isn’t the feather wonderful ? It is the only 
trimming there is; it makes the hat.’’ 

**Tt’s very lovely and very becoming,’’ 
agreed Mrs. Nevins. ‘‘Now I hope you’re 
going to get a good day to-morrow to wear 
it in. Looks now as if it were going to 
rain.’’ 

Anne dropped the hat back into its 
box and put her arm round her mother. 
‘*Come and get your supper and cheer 
up,’’ she laughed. ‘‘ You won’t see quite 
so many lions in the way after supper.’’ 

Mrs. Nevins’s forebodings were not 
justified. The next day was cloudy and ~ 
dark and windy, but there was no rain. 
Anne went to the office as usual, but 
came home at eleven o’clock to dress. 

‘You do look lovely,’’ her mother 
said fondly as Anne came downstairs. 

Anne peeped into the mirror above the 
hall table and smiled at her image. The 
feather was truly becoming to her. 

The wind almost whirled Anne off 
her feet as she ran down the walk. 

“*Tt may rain, after all,’’ she said to 
herself, glancing at the sky, ‘‘but I can’t 
go back for an umbrella; I’m late as 
it is.’’ 

She caught her train with only a few 
seconds to spare. Settling down in her 
seat, she went over her speech for the last time. 
It was a very good speech. She knew beyond 
any chance of confusion the points that she 
wanted to make; and the memory of that 
glance into the mirror assured her that she 
might fearlessly face any audience. 

Mrs. Ponsonby, the president of the club, 
met Anne at the train and whirled her away in 
a limousine to the clubhouse, which was filled 
with well-dressed, intelligent, alert women. 
The president introduced Anne to many of 
them, and the girl, serene in the assurance that 
no one among them had a handsomer hat than 
she, held up her head and responded to their 
courtesy with smiling confidence. They all 
liked her. Then the women rustled into their 
seats and the president introduced Anne from 
the platform. As she stepped forward the room 
rang with applause. 

‘*Tt’s the hat,’? Anne thought as she smiled 
and bowed. ‘‘I don’t regret it one bit.’’ 

Then, without self-consciousness, she began 
her talk. The subject was one in which she 
was much interested, and as she warmed to it 
she forgot even the curling gray feather. 

Her address held her audience intent for an 
hour, and for another hour the subject was 
open to discussion. The questions came almost 
faster than Anne could answer them. When at 
last she came down from the platform, the 
women crowded round her for a more intimate 
talk over their teacups. Anne had never had 
such a reception before. She was not nearly 
ready to go when Mrs. Ponsonby announced 
that it was time to leave. 

‘*T hate to take you away from all these 
interested people, Miss Nevins, ’’ she said, ‘‘but 
if we’re going to make your train, we’ll have 
to go this instant. We’ll talk the matter over 
among ourselves and form our committees, and 
then you’ll have to come again and start us in 
practically. ’’ 

With some difficulty Anne slipped away from 
the enthusiastic group. As she reached the 
door she heard one woman say, ‘‘A charming, 
simple girl; it’s good to see one nowadays not 
overdressed. ’’ 

‘*T don’t know what she wore,’’ said a 
second. ‘‘I was entranced by her manner; it 
was so confident and at the same time so 
restrained. ’* 

‘Such a lovely afternoon,’’ Anne thought 
on the train, ‘‘and it was all owing to the gray 
feather. I never could have been so self-pos- 
sessed if I hadn’t known that I looked well.’’ 





The stars were shining from a clear sky 











when Anne reached home; even the wind, 
which had been so boisterous in the morning, 
had died away. 

‘¢T smell coffee and oysters,’’ she said as she 
opened the front door. ‘‘Mother always gives 
me a special treat after a talk. I’ll do my best 
at them, for to-morrow begins my era of cold 
lunches. What’s that-gray thing on the table?’’ 

She went over-to it and picked it up. It was 
the twin to her gray feather. She looked at 
herself in the mirror and then down again at 
her hands. It was her gray feather. A sudden 
realization swept over her. All the afternoon 
she had been holding her head high under that 
caressing gray plume, when it was not there 
at all, but lying comfortably at home on the 
hall table. She had worn a plain, black, stiff 
hat without a sign of trimming. It struck her 
suddenly as so funny that she laughed. 

At the sound Mrs. Nevins came out of the 
kitchen. ‘‘O Anne, how glad I am to see you! 
I’m glad to hear you can laugh, dear heart. 


PIRATE 


"Tx captain long had sailed the Spanish 





Main. To him the West Indies were as 

familiar as his own Cape Cod apple 
orchard. From Caribbean experiences he had 
brought back weird tales, but the story of the 
pirate gold was the strangest of them all. 

On the table before the captain was a bag of 
gold. It was yellow gold, not red, or shining 
like the eighteen-carat material te-day that is 
minted into coin or twisted into gewgaws. This 
matchless mellow glow of yellow could mean 
only virgin gold. It was money; but it was 
money that might have been hammered by 
native hammers at the mouth of the mine. Some 
of the coin was shaped rudely. Here and there 
a piece had been rubbed smooth, so dainty and 
plastic was the substance. 

“*T suppose, ’’ began the captain, ‘‘that these 
are some of those famous ‘doubloons and pieces 
of eight’ that the pirate stories always are 
telling about. They look as if they might fit in 
with any kind of a dime-novel tale. ’’ 

That description was obviously correct. For 
attention instantly was attracted to what looked 
like faint white cobwebs over the surface of 
the metal. Almost any kind of story might 
have been conjured up by such a curious 
circumstance. The white markings resembled 
frost traceries on a wintry windowpane. It 
certainly was no ordinary pirate loot. Whence 
came the gold? What were these cobweb lines 
on it? Besides, this gold money must have been 
minted centuries and centuries ago, for look at 
the curious emblems and wording on it. What 
king is that—‘‘FER’’? 

' ‘That fall,’? placidly continued the captain, 
‘tan English bark, caught in a hurricane, 
went on Pedro’s Reef, south of the entrance to 
the harbor at Kingston, Jamaica. During the 
equinoctial months it is rugged water there, 
for the Caribbean shallows up over the reef. 
As soon as the weather had settled down a little 
some Carib fishermen went out to strip the 
copper sheathing from the wrecked hulk. The 
wreckers were in a small boat, and they were 
using a water glass to spy out what they might 
find on the sea bottom. 

‘“*This water glass resembled somewhat a 
cigar box with a pane of glass set in one of the 
smaller ends. Holding the glass end of the box 
down under the surface of the water, a watcher 
would put his face at,the other end of the box 
and gaze into the depths. It is amazing how 
clearly in this way, in the crystalline tropical 
water, objects can be discerned fathoms below 
the surface. 

‘*The man with the water glass suddenly 
saw something gleam under the keel of the 

boat. A Carib can swim like an 

5 otter. When he is out on the water 
: for business he usually carries a 
shark knife, as a man on 
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in the edge of a jun- 
gle, this experienced 
beach comber leaped 
into the depths. Pres- 





I’ve worried so all the afternoon, for [ thought 
you’d be crazy when you found you’d lost your 
feather.’’ 

‘tT never found out, mother. I have been 
swelling about under that feather when it 
wasn’t there at all. Oh, it is funny! Where did 
I lose it?”’ 

‘*You hadn’t been gone ten minutes when I 
saw that gray thing blowing round the yard. 
First I thought it was a bird, but when I got 
out I found it was your feather. It was just 
stuck in under that band, like as not, and not 
sewed a stitch, and the wind blew it out. It’s 
lucky it was in the yard.’’ 

Slowly Anne went upstairs, pondering as she 
went. 

‘Tf it wasn’t the feather that carried me 
through the afternoon, what was it?’’ she 
asked herself. 

She took off her hat, stuck the feather back 
into place, and contemplated the effect. 

‘*You’re very wonderful,’’ she murmured, 


GOLD 


holding up a wedge of gold. A second time, 
with due precautions to discourage the sharks, 
he went down. Again he brought up a bar of 
gold. 

‘*The Caribs now were crazed with excite- 
ment. With a keenness that nothing could 
escape, they began to search the spot. Among 
the jagged reaches of the reef they found the 
submerged ribs of an ancient ship. Through 
generations of coral builders’ toil the ship’s 
timbers had become coated with the snowy 
anthozoa skeletons. They had become them- 
selves masses of coral. Among these snowdrifts 
of the sea were scattered another bar or two of 
gold and a quantity of gold and silver coined 
pieces. They had been part of the ship’s treas- 
ure—a vast and priceless hoard the treasure 
originally must have been, before the ocean 
took its toll.’’ 

What need to tell of the systematic search that 
followed the discovery of the wreck? Suffice it 
to say that the native Caribs who first had 
found this relic of a sea tragedy hardly credited 
their own fortune. Like true toilers of the sea, 
they greedily gleaned Neptune’s treasure house 
of all that they could find. They gave no 
thought to what treasure it was that had come 
to their hand. 

But when a rising sea drove them back to 
Kingston and the story became known there, 
people began to recall old traditions. Especially 
did they remember the Port Royal story about 
a buecaneer ship that had been wrecked nearly 
three hundred years before on Pedro’s Reef. 
During many years search had frequently been 
made for the wreck, but no trace of it had 
ever been found. 

In those earlier days Port Royal, after- 
wards destroyed by an earthquake, marked 
the entrance to the bay that now is 
known as Kingston Harbor. It was one 
of the most notorious ports of refuge 
for gentlemen of the skull-and-bones 
banner in all the New World. But the 
whole island of Jamaica, in those good 
old days, was a favorite haunt of buc- 
caneers. 

The harbor of Port Antonio, for ex- 
ample, on the north side of the island, 
is a typical refuge such as was dear 
to sea bandits’ hearts. The harbor 
has two entrances—a matter of first 
importance ; for when some inquisi- 
tive king’s ship came 
poking its nose in at the 
main entrance to the 
haven, Sir Adventurer 
wished to be able to slip 
unobtrusively out at the 
back door. Then again, 
the real harbor entrance 
is narrow, quite hidden 
until your ship is right 
at it. Moreover, what is 
most important of all, 
there is deep water with- 
in, close alongside the 
precipitous harbor hill- 
sides. Thus casual eyes - 
might easily confound 
tall, slender palm trees 
and raking ships’ 
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masts, black-painted 
hulls of vessels and 
dark rocks tropically 
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“*but you’re a fraud just the same. Now who’s 
on the telephone ?’”’ She took down the receiver. 

**Yes, this is Anne Nevins. Oh, Bertha San- 
ford! Hello, Bertha! What can I do for you?’’ 

**Tt’s a funny thing to ask,’’ stammered 
young Mrs. Sanford, ‘‘but I saw a hat at Car- 
ter’s yesterday morning that was a dream; 
just a black, stiff shape with a gray feather.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Anne, smiling broadly. 

**T asked them to keep it for me till I asked 
Fred whether I could have it, and he was off 
somewhere and I couldn’t get him till two 
o’clock, and when I went back it was gone. 
I was just broken-hearted, for it matched my 
suit perfectly. I went back this morning and 
found the girl you bought it from, and she said 
you were a little undecided, and maybe would 
—would —’’ 

‘*Sell it to you,’’ finished Anne. ‘‘Certainly. 
If you want it, you can have it for what I paid 
for it, and I'll take the other hat I was looking 
at.’’ She chuckled. ‘‘The feather has never 
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draped. Into such 
sheltering hiding 
places elusive 
gentlemen of the 
high seas naturally 
sought to bring their 
craft when inconven- 
iently pressed. 

This particular 
pirate ship of the old Port Royal 
tradition was coming up from the 
Silver Coast on the south toward 
the island of Jamaica. A Spanish 
man -of-war sighted 
and pursued her. The 
pirate, fleeing for Port 
Royal, thought to save 
herself by a daring buc- 
caneer trick. At night 
she tried through a 
secret tortuous chan- 
nel to beat her way 
through Pedro’s Reefs. 

Dreadful beyond 
description had been 
the career of the 
fugitive, Her 
hold was filled 
full with spices 
and brandy, pre- 
cious fabricsand 
jewels, silver pe- 
sos and stores of 
plundered gold. 
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It was the garnered fruit of 
years of robbery. To hide the 
truth the pirates’ plank had num- 
bered ceaseless sacrifices to the 
waves and the sharks. Small won- 
der that such a Jolly Roger’s crew, 
bearing such treasure and having 
such a score against them, should 
risk any peril to escape. But the 
spuming, treacherous reef of Pe- 
dro was not to be robbed in its 
turn. The clamoring maw of death 
claimed its prey. In the storm of 
night, with the screams of its crew 
for its requiem, the ship went down. 

My Cape Cod captain had cov- 
eted the ancient anchor of the 
discovered pirate ship—he was 
interested in such matters — and 
had sent out a boat’s crew to find 
it. After long searching and toil 
they had brought him back, instead 
of the anchor, this bag of gold. 
The captain insisted that I should 
have one gold piece at least, if only 
to serve as a souvenir of my visit 
to the West Indies. Because I was 
interested in old coins, if not in 
antique anchors, he said, I must 
have the one doubloon of them 
all that most clearly showed the 
mintage and superscription of the 
money. Who knows what that 
— superscripture might reveal? 

= Old buccaneer gold it certainly 

=. <ge), was, of unmistakable lineage. 
Henry Morgan may have had 
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been out of our yard—but I’ll tell you all about 
that some time. I’m glad you called up, because 
I’d really rather have the other hat.’’ 

Anne went back to the hat, fastened the 
feather securely and then cuddled it back into 
its tissue-paper nest in the bandbox. 

‘*To think I never even wore you once except 
in imagination !’’ she said. ‘‘I’m sorry to part 
with you, for you are lovely, but I’m sure that 
on my present salary I’ll do far better with 
a simple hat and proper food than I should 
with your beautiful floating feather minus 
the lunches. ’’ 

As she tied up the bandbox, she suddenly 
laughed again. 

‘*Anyhow,’’ she thought, ‘‘even if I give 
Bertha Sanford the feather, I can keep what 
it stands for and go on holding my head as 
high as if I were wearing it. Now, Anne 
Nevins, see if you ever again can imagine that 
your cause rests on a mere hat. [t’s the poise 
that counts, not the feather !’’ 
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something to do with 
~ gathering this treas- 

ure. Or was it swart 
L’Olonnois, or crafty Barbecue 
with the scarred face? 

Decks had run slippery red, 
smoke of burning ships had 
risen to high heaven as witness 
against unbelievable horrors. 
All the history of those most 
ruthless and most picturesque 
ruffians of the Western continent 
was minted into the metal. The gold seemed red 
with memories. Three hundred years of ocean’s 
washing had not been able to make it clean. 

**Red gold !’’ imagination herself might have 
exclaimed in despair. ‘‘Red gold, hideous, yet 
forever fair, who can rehearse your story ?’’ 

But where imagination was forced to leave 
off, there history began. After due investiga- 
tion we found that the doubloons had been 
coined in the reign of Ferdinand IV of Castile 
and Leon. Ferdinand reigned over his double 
kingdom at the end of the thirteenth and the 
beginning of the fourteenth centuries. Unjust 
and evil, greedy and cunning, he coveted the 
estates of two of his subjects, the brothers 
Carrizal. All the enginery of his evil court was 
set in motion against the Carrizals. Spies 
dogged their footsteps, false witnesses were 
suborned against them. At last, under a 
trumped-up charge of treason, the two Car- 
rizals were iniquitously condemned to death. 

As they were being led away to execution, 
the brothers paused before the king. They 
solemnly appealed to the Judgment Bar of God, 
and summoned Ferdinand to meet them to an- 
swer for his own crimes at that bar in the hour 
of dawn of the approaching Easter Day before 


. the Eternal Judge. Instantly the king grew 


grave, avows the staid old Spanish chronicler, 
and a dark melancholy fell upon his spirit. 

When Easter morning came, the chamberlain 
of the royal palace entered the chamber of the 
king to awaken him. On the bed, wearing 
upon his face a look of terrified wonder, lay 
King Ferdinand—dead. During the night 
round the king’s palace faint mystical music as 
of singers and players had been heard. The 
royal guard had thought that it was the court 
musicians, singing the monarch to rest. And 
so in history Ferdinand IV of Castile and Leon 
is called E] Emplazado—The Summoned One. 

Life, we say, is stranger than fiction. Fiction 
never grasps the deeper mysteries behind life. 
This, then, was the gold that our pirate ship 
had been bearing and cherisking when Pedro’s 
Reef to her became the Judgment Bar of God. 
Leprous were the superscripture and coinage 
of this gold. In themselves they visualized a 
transgression that might seem to have been 
buried forever. But the red spot, which had 
challenged the soul of Lady Macbeth, would 
not out. It had appeared again as if to incarna- 
dine the seas. What could have put such a 
freight aboard such a ship? Was Providence in- 
tending that the evil burden of the one should 
help to bring down the other to its doom? 

But there is another question: How shall we 
interpret the fine white tracery, like cobweb 
lines, that covered the surface of the gold? 
Why, those are merely coral markings, Mr. 
Accurate Scientist instructs us. But is that all? 

The English poet, Alfred Noyes, has an 
imaginative picture of certain retributive hap- 
penings down under the ocean waves. The pic- 
ture story is called The Lusitania Waits. Waits 
are musicians who sing and play at night or in 
the early morning of great anniversary days, 
such as Christmas or All Saints or Easter. 

All of us are not accurate scientists. May we 
then not crave the poet’s license, and sug- 
gest another reading of those snowy tracings 
on the captain’s pirate gold? Down under the 
sea in the crystal caves of ocean the Waits of 
God, his musicians, sing and play at night or 
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in the early morning just as dawn with red | explain. But the lines are their handwriting. 
footsteps steals over the sea; and it was they | The Waits are trying to tell us certain things 
that wrote those lines on that pirate gold. What | that to them are very, very clear. I wonder if 
mystical language they used we do not need to | you can read and tell what the writing says. 


THE HILLTOPPERS 





of a clutter of furniture that you could 

seldom be quite sure that you were alone 
in it. Nevertheless, the girl standing before the 
tall gilt mirror was confident that she had the 
room to herself. The reflections in the mirror 
were unsatisfactory —in what mirror were 
they not? The morning light was distinct and 
pitiless; the shades, run to their highest, gave 
the light every chance to do its worst. And it 
had done it. 

The face that was reflected in the candid 
glass mirrored in its attractive lines a startling 
depth of unhappiness ; but Sally was not look- 
ing at her face. 

“*Ts it quite as bad as all that, dear?’’ asked 
a voice behind her. 

Sally whirled and discovered the woman in 
the hearth chair. She did not feel as yet well 
acquainted with Aunt Evelyn. Mrs. Blake, 
after being away for ten years, was staying 
with Sally’s family until her house was 
opened. 

But now Sally was too miserable to care to 
conceal the truth. ‘‘I’m so—horribly—fat, Aunt 
Evelyn.’”’ 

‘*1’d hate to have you horribly thin.’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t. I’d adore being a rail.’’ 

Sally pulled the shades down to their normal 
altitudes, and drew a footstool up beside the 
hearth chair. 

‘**Tt isn’t any joke, Aunt Evelyn.’’ 

‘Certainly not, dear,’’ said the quiet voice. 

Sally was silent for a moment. ‘‘It may be 
silly to feel so. I don’t think I used to mind 
as I do now, though it was tiresome to hear 
people talking everlastingly about ‘butter balls’ 
and ‘little chunks’ and—and—‘fatty’! Ugh! 
But now it doesn’t seem as if I could endure 
being fat a day longer. Life isn’t worth 
living. ’’ 

Aunt Evelyn nodded sympathetically. ‘‘I see. 
It’s a hard lot, Sally. I suppose you never 
notice thin girls particularly or picture yourself 
a sylph or —”’ 

‘*T can spot a thin girl a mile off, and as for 
sylphs, why, that’s about all the fun I get, 
imagining I’m nice and slim and skinny !’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said Aunt Evelyn. ‘‘Yours is 
a hard life. But perhaps you ought to be thank- 
ful that you have an imagination. Some people 
haven’t, you know.”’ 

**Don’t laugh at me. It makes you ache, to 
be fat!’’ wailed the girl. 

Aunt Evelyn patted her shoulder. ‘‘I think 
we shall have to remedy that.’’ 

‘*You can’t,’’ Sally replied and shook her 
head hopelessly. ‘I’ve rolled and rolled and 
rolled. And I’ve given up eating everything 
I like best. What you like is always fatten- 
ing. I never eat any candy. But nothing that 
I do or don’t do makes me one bit thinner.’’ 

‘*You think about it all the time,don’t you?’’ 


Tee room was long and low and so full 
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“| HOLD HERE FIVE PAPERS AND ONLY ONE WISH” 
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‘‘Oh, yes! I never sit down at table or play 
a game of tennis or—or even take a nap—with- 
out wondering what it’s going to do to my 
fatness, ’’ 

‘I’m afraid it’s an obsession, Sally, which 
means that you have your body on your 
brain. ’’ 

Sally nodded soberly. ‘‘I guess I have. It’s 
some weight, believe me.’’ 

Aunt Evelyn surveyed the ruddy face with 
the dispirited droop in all its muscles, and per- 
ceived that here was something more serious 
than a passing mood. 

“Get it off your brain, Sally,’’ she said. 
‘*Fat girls have plenty of good times. ’’ 

‘*T don’t see how they can.’’ 

‘*There was a time when I thought so, too,’’ 
Aunt Evelyn remarked quietly. ‘‘ But I learned 
better. You see, I used to be a fat girl myself. ’’ 

Sally’s violet eyes opened wide. ‘‘You—why, 
Aunt Evelyn, you’re not the least bit fat! Not 
that you’re thin exactly,—you’re all lovely 
curves, —but there isn’t anything superfluous 
about you, not a thing.’’ 

Aunt Evelyn smiled. ‘‘There won’t be any- 
thing superfluous about you when you grow 
up.”? 

“Tf I could be sure of that—but, even then, 
how would I get through the years between ?”’ 

Silence trod on the heels of the question, a 
busy, meditating silence. Aunt Evelyn broke it. 

‘“‘Will you do exactly as I tell you for a 
month ?’’ she asked. 

‘*For a dozen.’’ 

‘*One will do to start with. I have an idea. 
But you must give it a fair trial, Sally. You 
mustn’t cast sheep’s eyes on all the thin girls 
you meet during my month and watch yourself 
through a microscope to determine whether 
you have gained or lost a hundredth of an 
ounce. You must play fair, and the only way 
to do that is deliberately to try to stop thinking 
in terms of fat and thin.’’ 

‘*T’ll try, but I don’t suppose I’ll have any 
luck.’’ 

‘‘Make yourself have luck,’’ said Aunt 
Evelyn stoutly. ‘‘I’ll give you four rules for 
making your own luck. When you meet a 
plump girl, look at her face and see if she isn’t 
pretty ; when you meet a thin girl, say to your- 
self, ‘She is certainly no thicker than a string, 
but I am glad my name is Sally Kensington.’ 
That’s the first rule. The second is, when you 
pass a mirror keep your face turned the other 
way. Third, when you sit down at table think 
how good the things taste that you’re eating. 
Fourth, when you play a game of tennis put 
your thoughts on the game and keep them 
there. Those four will do to begin on.’’ 

Sally’s gaze lingered on her aunt’s face. 

‘Is that all?’’ she asked, with disappoint- 
ment in her tone. ‘‘Rules like those, I mean?’’ 

Aunt Evelyn smiled mysteriously. ‘‘To keep 
them is all you have to do just now. I do the 
rest. ’’ . 

That was all Aunt Evelyn could be induced 
to say. Sally’s imagination had the field to 
itself for a full week. It was proof of the 
superlative quality of Aunt Evelyn’s idea that 
when at last she acquainted her niece with its 
outer mystery Sally was not disappointed. 

Aunt Evelyn was in her own house at the 
time. She and Sally were standing by one of 
the long French windows of the living room, 
looking out into a tangle of blossoming rose- 
bushes ; and Sally was so greatly excited that, 
big girl though she was, she 
jumped up and down and squeezed 
her aunt’s arm ecstatically. 

‘*Here? In this lovely 
house? Oh, how per- 
fectly gorgeous!”’ 

“Tt is a fancy of 
mine,’’ said Aunt Eve- 
lyn, squeezing back. 
‘* Perhaps because when 
I was a girl I was the 
way I told you. Sum- 
mer is here and school 
closes this week and 
you won’t have any les- 
sons to interfere. Now 
you must advise me 
about what other girls 
I shall ask. But remem- 
ber, every one of them 
must be what you call 
fat, Sally dear.’’ 

Two days later five 
girls sat in Mrs. Blake’s 
beautiful living room, 
and not one of them 
could by any stretch of 
your imagination be re- 
garded as being thin. 
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‘*When anyone wants help for a 
worthy object,’’ began the mistress 
of the house, ‘the sometimes forms 
a club. Now I want help very much 
indeed, and I think my object is 
worthy. The situation, you see, is 
just this: I have come home after 
ten years of absence and I don’t 
know anyone in town except the 
people who were here when I left. 
Most of you were here, but I did not 
know you very well at that time. I 
want to know the new people, and 
I want to get acquainted all over 
again with the people whom I did 
know. I haven’t any daughters, and 
@ person needs daughters to be success- 
fully hospitable in a big house like this. 

‘*In other words, I want to do a good 
deal of entertaining this summer, infor- 
mally and happily and comfortably. You 
begin to see the situation, don’t you? 
What I need to find is a group of girls 
who will club together for a kind of game, 
playing they are daughters of this home, 
that they belong here, girls who will 
play hostess. Do you know any girls who 
would be willing to do that?’’ 

‘*- You can’t mean us, Mrs. Blake!’’ 
cried Anne Smith, a plain girl, with a 
full-moon face. Anne’s surprise was so 
honest and frank that they all laughed. 

‘*T certainly mean you, Anne,’’ said 
Mrs. Blake. ‘‘You and the other four 
girls in this room.’’ 

‘*But I should think you would want 
ornamental people for that,’’ blurted out plain 
Anne. Then she stopped, abashed, wondering 
what the other girls would say to being called 
unornamental. 

‘*It would be heavenly, Mrs. Blake!’’ ex- 
claimed Marjorie Stone hastily. 

‘*Please,’? begged Madge Horton, ‘‘please, 
Mrs. Blake, say it again. We’re just a little 
bit stunned with the dazzlingness of the idea.’?’ 

‘*T knew they’d like it!’’ Sally cried. ‘‘As 
if anyone could help liking it!’’ 

So the talk flew back and forth, and the idea 
grew in the girls’ comprehension as they 
talked. Their eyes shone and their cheeks 
glowed and their hearts fairly thumped with 
delighted anticipation. 

“*Tf we’rea club, ’’ asked Madge, ‘‘what shall 
we call ourselves ?’’ ‘ 

‘*The Hilltoppers !’’ Sally cried. ‘‘ This place 
is ‘Hilltop,’ you know. Unless some of you 
can think of a better name.’’ 

But no one could; at least, no one did. 

Then Anne, plain Anne of all people, de- 
manded a secret. ‘‘ Clubs, ’’ she declared, 
‘talways have something that makes the people 
who are in different from the people who are 
out—if it’s only a constitution. ’’ 

‘*Don’t have a constitution |’? groaned Bea- 
trice Ardsley. ‘‘They’re stupid. Unless you 
want us to have one, Mrs. Blake?’’ 

‘*T should be in favor of a secret, myself,’’ 
said that lady. 

Joyously the girls fell to discussing possible 
secrets; but the more they talked, the more 
prosaic and unsecretive grew their ideas. 

When they had all fallen into discouraged 
perplexity, Mrs. Blake picked up a sheaf of 
papers and five pencils from the table. ‘‘While 
you are thinking,’’ she suggested, ‘‘suppose 
you each write on one of these papers, without 
in any way consulting one another, your very 
dearest wish—the thing that you would choose 
first if you could have anything you wanted. 
Iask you to do this quite honestly, and I prom- 
ise on my part that I will never divulge toa 
soul what each girl may write.’’ 

The five complied with alacrity. Sally scrib- 
bled her wish in one breathless scrawl. Plain 
Anne wrote hers deliberately but without hesi- 
tation. Beatrice and Marjorie thought for a 
while before they put pencil to paper. One by 
one the papers returned to Mrs. Blake, who 
with an inscrutable face read each wish. 

‘*It is a curious thing,’’ she said, ‘‘but it 
almost seems as if we have our secret. Each 
one of you—but before I go on I must ask 
whether you will give me permission, if I call 
no names, to mention your wishes?’’ 

The girls flushed and nodded. 

‘*Thank you. I hold here,’’ she spread the 
sheaf of papers fan-shaped in her fingers, ‘‘five 
papers and only one wish. ’’ 

‘‘One!’? gasped Sally. ‘‘Why, I—I—I wished 
that I were thin !’’ 

‘*So did I!’’ cried Anne, and Madge and Mar- 
jorie and Beatrice joined the excited chorus. 

‘*T may add,’’ remarked Mrs. Blake, ‘‘that 
I feel perfectly at home in this organization, 
because, when I was a girl, that was also my 
heart’s desire. ’’ 

‘*T’d like to hug you for that,’’ said Beatrice 
under her breath. j 

Just then a maid appeared, bearing a tray of 
ices and little cakes. When she had vanished, 
Anne asked a question: 

‘*Do we ever have any new members?’’ 

‘*That rests with Mrs. Blake, ’? said Marjorie. 

‘*What do you girls say ?’’ queried the lady. 

‘‘We might make the basis of membership 
subscribing to the secret without being told 
what it is,’’ suggested Sally, nibbling her ice. 

‘*A very good idea,’’ said her aunt, smiling. 

‘*Oh,’? cried Sally, ‘‘I didn’t mean that!’ 

‘*But seriously, why shouldn’t you mean it?’? 
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“| WISH NATURE WOULD ELECT 
ME, THEN” 


Why not, indeed? As they thought it over, 
not one of them saw any good reason. 

‘*Some people won’t stand the ghost of a 
show of ever getting in,’’ said Madge Horton, 
giggling. 

‘*We’re very exclusive !’’ Sally chuckled. 

Whereupon they all had more pink ices and 
more little round cakes, and not one of them 
gave a thought to what would in consequence 
happen to her weight. The veriest sylphs could 
not have devoured goodies more recklessly. 

‘*We’ve had the best time, Mrs. Blake!’’ 
they said to their hostess at the end of a happy 
afternoon. ‘‘We’ll be here promptly next Tues- 
day at three. ’’ . 

‘*Wear any simple white frock,’’ said Mrs. 
Blake. ‘‘And oh, run in during the morning 
and help arrange the flowers, won’t you?’’ 

That was the beginning of wonderful days 
for The Hilltoppers. Never had any one of 
the five known such a summer. There were 
garden parties and cosy little afternoon teas 
and concerts and hospitalities innumerable. 
There were parties for the ‘‘grown-ups’’ and 
parties for the girls and boys; now and then 
there was a very select luncheon for The 
Hilltoppers alone. The girls helped wherever 
own daughters would have been of use in the 
house, and the fame of them went abroad in 
the town. 

‘*You lucky things !’’ Grace Holt said. ‘‘ How 
did Mrs. Blake happen to choose you? Of 
course I don’t mean Sally, but the rest of you?’’ 

‘She didn’t,’’ plain Anne answered, look- 
ing at Grace as soberly as a judge. ‘‘I should 
think you’d see that nature elected us to mem- 
bership in The Hilltoppers. ’’ 

Grace looked puzzled. ‘‘I wish nature would 
elect me, then. What does a person do to get in?” 
They smiled at her, pityingly but grimly. 

‘*It’s no use, Grace,’’ Sally said. ‘‘You 
couldn’t possibly get into The Hilltoppers. 
Can’t you see you’re not fat enough ?’’ 

Slim, pretty, popular Grace took the words 
as a joke and spread them far and wide. And 
everyone who heard took the words as a joke, 
too, a singularly appropriate joke, until ‘‘ You 
can’t get into The Hilltoppers; you’re not fat 
enough,’’ became a byword of the summer—a 
byword with no unpleasant meaning, rather 
with a hint of wistfulness about it, of unattain- 
able desire. No girls had such good times as 
The Hilltoppers, no girl who would not gladly 
have been a Hilltopper if she could. 

‘*Why, Aunt Evelyn,’’ Sally reported glee- 
fully, ‘‘some of them are even trying to grow 
fat so as to be eligible! They don’t really think 
there’s anything in it, our all being fat, you 
know, but they don’t want to miss any chances. 
And it’s rather the thing to be fat these days. 
We’re the thing!’’ She pirouetted lightly. 
‘*Anne Smith says she’s a hypocrite to belong 
to the club now, because the secret isn’t true 
for her any longer. She’s having such a rat- 
tling good time she doesn’t care whether she’s 
fat or thin.’’ 

‘*And you,»Sally ??” 

The face lifted to Aunt Evelyn’s betrayed 
no hint of any shadow in its smiling lines. ‘‘I 
don’t go so far as that. I suppose I shall always 
wish I were thin, but I don’t wish it so hard 
as I did. Perhaps that’s because I have so 
many other things to think about. ’’ 

‘*Perhaps it is.’’ 

‘*You’ve kept us so busy having a jolly time 
at Hilltop that we haven’t had time to think 
what shape we are. Of course the rules have 
helped. And the thin girls’ admiration! They’d 
give their best shoes to be Hilltoppers’’—Sally 
chuckled—‘‘and fat. So of course we can see 
that it isn’t being fat or thin that’s important 
—it’s the way you look at it. I guess a girl 
ean have a good time, however she’s made, if 
she knows how to set about it.’’ 
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THE WOODS-RI 
Chy Prank Lillie Pollock, 


looked into the cup that hung on the 

turpentine tree. One side of the big, 
long-leaf pine tree had been stripped of its bark 
to a height of three feet. A thick incrustation 
of white gum covered the exposed surfaee, and 
two tin gutters carried the gummy oozings into 
the two-quart cup. The weather had been very 
hot, and the crude turpentine was running in 
thin, viscous threads; the cup was nearly full 
of the sticky mass. 

‘*We can begin to dip here to-morrow,’’ Joe 
said to himself as he glanced round at the other 
pines. 

This was the best corner of the Burnam tur- 
pentine ‘‘orchard’’; the trees that grew here 
were splendid long-leafed pines, shooting up 
straight as arrows to the height of a hundred 
feet before they branched, and many of them 
were so large that the turpentine gatherers 
had found it possible to chip them on both 
sides and place two cups on them. 

The ground was a tangle of gall- berry 
bushes, now bright with May bloom, and Joe 
rode through them by the trail that he fol- 
lowed almost daily. It led from the gall-berry 
flat down through a creek swamp, dense with 
titi and bay trees, and across the clear creek 
itself. 

‘*Want to drink, Snowball?’’ Joe asked, 
when he reached the creek; and while his 
gray horse drank he dismounted and dashed 
water over his own face and arms. It was 
very hot, even for May in Alabama, and the 
afternoon sky looked as if there were to be 
thunder before night. 

It was Joe’s duty as woods-rider to keep 
his eye on the run of gum on half of the five- 
thousand-acre tract. As he rode on he met 
several of the negro chippers at work; occa- 
sionally he found a tree neglected, and had 
to reprimand one of the men and send him 
back; now and then he had to stop and re- 
adjust a cup that had fallen; once he found 
two negroes idling, and sent them speedily 
back to work. 

Joe swung through the tract in a wide circle 
that would at last take him back to camp. 
The chippers were now preparing to quit 
work for the day; but from the top of a 
ridge Joe caught sight of a negro going at a 
fast trot from tree to tree. His clothes were 
ragged; his arms were bare, and his black 
skin streamed with perspiration. He carried 
a ‘‘turpentine hack, ’’—a tool like a small pick, 
with a keen, gouging end,—and as he came 
to each tree he ripped away with his skillful 
strokes another inch of gummy bark at the 
top of the slash. 

‘* You’re working mighty hard for a hot 
day, Sam,’’ Joe remarked as he rode up to 
the negro. 

The chipper threw back his head and 
laughed loudly. Sam was one of the ‘‘ Marshall 
negroes. ’’ His father had been a slave, owned 
by Joe’s grandfather. Joe and Sam were 
about the same age and had both been born 
on the Marshall estate, before the place was 
broken up. They had been playmates and 
companions in hunting and fishing, and when 
Joe had taken his position as woods-rider 
Sam had come as a chipper in order to work 
in the same woods with him. 

‘*Yessuh, Mr. Joe!’’ he cried. ‘‘I reckon de 
weather goin’ change, and I wants to finish 
my furrow. Jes’ look down yander in de souf. 
What you reckon’s comin’ up dere, Mr. Joe?’’ 

‘* Thunderstorm. ’’ 

The negro sniffed the air and then gazed at 
the coppery clouds that were rising over the 
Gulf. 

‘*T dunno, suh. Anyhow, I’s a-goin’ mek 
fur camp soon’s I finish my few mo’ trees. Mr. 
Joe, you better ride back home. ’’ 

Laughing, Joe rode on ; he intended to finish 
his usual round. Still following the wide curve, 
he gave his whole attention to the turpentine 
cups, until he suddenly became aware that the 
sun had disappeared. Glancing up through the 
feathery pine crests, he saw a mass of tum- 
bled, coppery black clouds rolling up fast from 
the south. Far away he heard a growl of 
thunder; at the sound Snowball snorted and 
stamped. 

Joe knew how terrific the Gulf thunder- 
storms sometimes are, and he did not wish to 
be caught in the pine woods. He remembered 
a bare, open ridge not half a mile away and, 
kicking Snowball in the ribs, set off through 
the woods at a reckless gallop that sent the 
horse over logs and brush without swerving. 

Darkness seemed to fall in an instant. Snow- 
ball was now almost uncontrollable with fright. 
As they rushed up the slope of the ridge, Joe 
saw behind them a wall of blackness sweeping 
up the sky with an appalling roar. He jumped 
from the horse. Snowball reared and, jerking 
the bridle from Joe’s hand, bolted. The next 
moment the storm burst. 

The sheer force of the gale swept Joe off his 
feet and rolled him over and over. The air was 
thick with pine needles, flying branches and 
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strips of bark, and there was a Lad ] 
noise as of a giant trampling the BaZ 
forest. Half dazed, Joe tried to 
regain his footing. 

In the midst of the tumult a 
great pine snapped not a hundred 
feet away from him. Joe heard 


the roaring swish of the top as it came crash- | 
ing down. He made a plunge to get out of the 


way, but stumbled. A second later he dimly 
felt himself caught in a whirl of snapping 
branches. 

When he came to himself, rain was pouring 
down upon him. The wind still roared fiercely, 
but the worst of the storm seemed to have 
passed. He had no idea how long he had lain 
there, but the darkness seemed to be not of the 
storm but of night. The ground was streaming 
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be all right now in no time. But 
why weren’t you back at camp?’ 
**Couldn’t mek it,’’ said Sam. ‘‘De 
wind cotched me in de woods, and I 
jes’ crawled under a big log and laid 
still, scared most to death. Seemed 
» like all de woods was goin’ down, 
and I reckon half de best of ’em is 
down. Mr. Joe, you reckon dis de end 
of Mr. Burnam’s turpentine camp?’’ 
‘*T don’t know, Sam,’’ Joe answered rather | 
irritably. The same question had already been | 
troubling him. ‘‘ Let’s try to get back to 
camp. ’? 
Everything that Joe possessed in the world 
was staked on this turpentine business, but | 
not by his own doing. The money that he had | 
inherited at his father’s death was in the hands 
of his uncle as trustee. ‘The uncle had invested 
Joe’s money in the new turpentine camp. 
The business promised a good return on the 





BRILLIANT, SIZZLING FLARE SPRANG UP AND CAST A LURID LIGHT 


OVER THE FALLEN TIMBER 


with muddy water. Joe was in pain and 
imagined that the tree must have crushed 
him badly; but when he felt with his hands 
he found that the trunk of the tree had missed 
him by a yard. One of the branches had 
fallen across his chest and pinned him down; 
the smaller boughs had kept it from crushing 
him. But although he soon discovered that 
he was not seriously hurt, he found that he 
could not get out from under the branch that 
held him fast. 

For a long time he struggled, until he had 
exhausted his strength ; then he shouted loudly. 
But he knew that there was little chance of 
anyone’s hearing him. 

However, after a long while he heard not far 
away the voice of a negro calling. Joe shouted 
in answer, and presently heard some one crash- 
ing through the bushes. 

‘*Who dat a-callin’ ?’’ came a familiar voice. 
‘*Where is you?”’ 

‘*Sam |’? shouted Joe in delight. ‘‘ Here, this 
way. I’m down under a tree.’’ 

‘*Fo’ de land’s sake, Mr. Joe!’’ exclaimed 
the negro. ‘‘How you git dere? Is you hurted 
bad? Wait, I’ll git you out.’’ 

Sam pulled and hauled, but the night was 
so dark that he could not see what he was 
about. Presently he stopped, fumbled about 
on the ground for some time, and then began 
to strike matches. 

A brilliant, sizzling flare sprang up and cast 
a lurid light over the fallen timber. He had 
lighted a turpentine cup half full of gum and 
had raised it on a stick. 

By the light of it Sam managed to insert a 
big lever under the pine branch and to raise 
it enough to let Joe crawl out. The negro 
solicitously looked him over, but found no 
worse hurt than a bruise on his head. 

‘*No serious damage, Sam,’’ said Joe. ‘‘T’ll 





investment, and Burnam was supposed to be 
a solid and successful operator. But during 
the last six months Joe had learned that the 
camp had been started on a little money bor- 
rowed here and there, and that it was now 
being carried precariously by the bank. In- 
stead of a good investment it was a shaky 
speculation, likely to collapse at the first stroke 
of misfortune. And that stroke had apparently 
come. 

Sam burned half a dozen more turpentine 
cups of gum while they picked their way over 
the fallen timber back to the camp. The camp 
was a village of negro cabins built on three 
sides of a square; the fourth side was occu- 
pied by the distillery, the commissary store 
and the dwellings of the white officers. From 
a distance they saw the place swarming with 
torches. Joe had expected to find the camp 
demolished, but as they came nearer he saw 
that the buildings were intact. At the edge 
of the camp he met Tom Morris, the other | 
woods-rider. 

‘*Gracious, Joe!’? Morris exclaimed. ‘*You 
look as if you’d been through a mill. Your 
horse came in half an hour ago, with your | 
saddle and rifle on him, and we thought you | 
were gone up, sure. What’s happened to the | 
woods??? | 

‘*Smashed. How’s the camp?’’ | 

‘*No damage to speak of. The still’s all | 
right. A cabin or so unroofed, but the main | 
track of the storm went aside. But say, isn’t | 
this going to hit us mighty hard ?’’ 

Joe did not answer; he felt too sore and 
uneasy to discuss the matter. Burnam him- 
self, with Wilson, the camp foreman, was 
hurrying about anxiously. Joe went to bed 
within half an hour in the camp foreman’s 
house, where both the woods-riders boarded. 

When he awoke the next morning the sun 








In Eight Chapters 


Chapter One 


was shining brilliantly. He still felt stiff and 
sore, but he dressed quickly and hurried out. 
The pines were a fresh-washed green, and the 
hard sand of the camp area was golden. Little 
sign of the storm was visible here. A pine 
had fallen across a cabin, and the brook that 
crossed the camp flowed bank full. 

Burnam had left word that Joe and Morris 
were to ride over the tract and report on the 
| damage. So immediately after breakfast they 
started ; Wilson rode with them. 

For a little way they followed the road 


|that had been cut into the woods for the 
| gum wagons; but soon fallen trees blocked 
| the path and forced them to pick a way among 


the pines. 
Burnam’s. turpentine tract lay in a rough 
rectangle north and south. The storm, passing 


|right down the middle of it, had raked it 


from end to end. Magnificent pines strewed 
the ground and stood leaning in every direc- 
tion. Turpentine cups were scattered every- 
where. 

When they had inspected this seene of 
wreck for a mile or so, Wilson stopped his 
horse. 

**T don’t want to see no more, boys,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘Looks to me like this camp is 
plumb ruined. I reckon we’ll all have to 
hunt another job right soon.’’ 

Joe nodded gloomily. : 

‘*Well,’’? Wilson continued after a pause, 
**T s’pose I’d better go get some niggers and 
gather up these here cups. Better save what 
we can.’’ 

As the foreman turned back, Joe wheeled 
his own horse and said: 

‘“*Il’m going back, too. I’ve seen enough, 
and I’ve got to talk to Burnam. I’m going 
to find out if this camp is busted*or not.’’ 

He found Mr. Burnam in his little wooden 
office, bent over a heap of papers. The tur- 
pentine operator was past middle age, tall, 
spare and athletic, burned brown with the 

Alabama sun. He had been a timber and 
turpentine man all his life, and had a repu- 
tation for success and luck, for generosity 
and for violent temper. He was dressed for 
riding, in flannel shirt and khaki leggings. 
As the woods-rider came in, he glanced up 
- with a look of irritation. 

**T’ve looked over most of the tract, Mr. 
Burnam,’’ Joe began. ‘‘I believe nearly half 
the timber is down or tangled up. Every- 
thing is in very bad shape. Is the camp guing 
to shut down ?’’ 

‘*That’s my lookout !’? Burnam snapped. 

‘* Mine, too,’’ said Joe. ‘* You’re forget- 
ting that everything I have is tied up in 
this outfit. You persuaded Uncle Charley 
to put my money into it as a good invest- 
ment.’’ 

**Well, aren’t you getting your interest all 
right?’’?’ Burnam demanded. 

**Yes, so far,’’ Joe admitted. 
ever get the principal back ?’’ 

**You’ll get it back. I’m going to turpen- 
tine the river orchard.’’ 

The river orchard was a tract of about a 
thousand acres that lay close to the Alabama 

River, three miles away. It belonged to 
Burnam outright,—he merely leased his 
other land,—and he was understood to be 
saving it for timber. He had not previously 
tapped the trees because turpentining injures 
the quality of the pine. 

‘*T had not intended to turpentine it,’’ 
Burnam went on, ‘‘but now I’ve got to. I 
don’t believe the storm hit it hard over there. 
Ride over it to-day and see what shape it’s 
a” 

‘*All right,’ said Joe. ‘‘I’ll do the best I 
ean. I’ll work like any hand to pull the thing 
through—not for you, but for myself. If I ever 
get clear of this, I’ll decide for myself where 
my money is inves 

The turpentine operator looked Joe over and 
smiled grimly. 

‘*That’s all right, Marshall,’’ he said. ‘* You 
work like you say, and I reckon we’!l both pull 
through all right.’’ 

Joe went out with a feeling that he had be- 
haved foolishly. Jumping on Snowball, he rode 
at a gallop from the camp, out to the road and 
down through the three miles of forest to the 
river. 

Before him the huge stream wallowed round 
its sluggish curves, a quarter of a mile wide, 
muddy and opalescent. To the water’s edge 
both shores were densely wooded with willows 
and cypresses, gum trees and bay trees. 

As Joe looked across the water, a house- 
boat passed slowly down the river. It was 
| merely a flatboat with a rough cabin that 
covered the whole deck except for a narrow 
space at either end. It was painted or tarred 
a rusty black; it looked heavy in the water 


**But will I 


| and it moved sluggishly. Its big sweeps trailed 


astern, and no one showed his face aboard 
her. 

Joe had seen dozens of those houseboats, 
but the heavy, sombre appearance of this one 
somehow held his attention. There was some- 
thing about it that looked vaguely sinister. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


The tremendous strain to 
which the railways are now 
subjected is having its effect 
even on the mails. If your 
copy of The Youth’s Com- 
panion does not reach you 
at the accustomed time, 
please believe that it is ow- 
ing to no failure of care in 
this office, and wait patiently 
until the post office delivers 
it to you, which it will doin 
time. Write to us only when 
you are sure that you have 
really missed your copy. 
Such ‘losses we will cheer- 
fully make good. 





FACT AND COMMENT 


HERE is no surer sign of age than to look 
for comfort instead of for pleasure. 


The Bat, who cannot grow a Feather, 
Contrives to fly on Wings of Leather. 


E is a rare man who does not mistake the 
blessings of heaven for the fruits of his 
own endeavors. 
HE cut-a-cord movement may be made a 
direct help to the 1918 crops. Wood ashes 
are an excellent fertilizer. 
HIPYARD strikes in 1917 cost the gov- 
ernment shipbuilding programme 536,992 
days, or the work of 20,000 men for a month. 
American labor should do its utmost this year to 
wipe out that blot. 


HIS year’s acreage of winter wheat is 

42,170,000. That is an increase of four per 
cent over last year, and is the largest acreage 
ever planted; but the condition of wheat in 
December was below the average for the past 
ten years. 
‘“TYRIENDS who wish to send flowers will 

please give the money to the babies of 

our Allies,’? was the closing sentence in the 
death notice of a baby that died the other day 
in Boston. It suggests a beautiful way to pay 
a tribute to the memory of the little one whose 
life is ended. 

HE experts of the Department of Agricul- 

ture do not recommend raising potatoes in 
small cribs, one layer above another, according 
to the plan recently described in The Com- 
panion. They write us that they made experi- 
ments of their own during the past year, and 
could raise no more than ten per cent of the 
seed that they planted. 


HE Briggs School in Ventura County, 

California, is in a region famous for its 
Lima beans. When the farmers harvested their 
crop last year they naturally left many beans 
that had shelled out on the ground. The pupils 
of the school organized two teams, one of boys 
and one of girls, to glean the fields. The excit- 
ing contest, won by the girls, resulted in 
gathering beans enough to bring in eighty 
dollars. The money, turned over to the Red 
Cross, paid the membership fees of all the 
pupils in the school. 


VERY year just before Christmas the 
New York Times, without giving any 
names, tells its readers of ‘‘the hundred need- 
iest cases, ’’ as determined by four of the lead- 
ing charity organizations. In spite of the many 
war demands, the response last month was 
about sixty thousand dollars, or twice as much 
as was needed for the one hundred cases of 
destitution. So two hundred or more families, 
a thousand persons, perhaps, are relieved who 
were crushed under a burden of misfortune. 
It is always easy to find things to condemn in 
the life of a great city; let us also remember 
the other side. 
N the North Sea Lived a Whale may yet 
become, if not a new national anthem, at 
least a sort of national hymn of praise. Writ- 
ing in the Outlook, Mr. Christian Leden tells 
us that one walrus furnishes about 1500 pounds 
of meat, 1000 pounds of oil and 500 pounds of 
leather; and that the white whale furnishes 
much more. There are also in our arctic waters 
millions of salmon, which the Eskimos are 
very skillful in catching. Mr. Leden thinks 
that by employing the Eskimo tribes as hunters 
we could add to our present supplies 3,000,000 
pounds of caribou venison and 300,000 pounds 
of caribou fat, 9,000,000 pounds of walrus meat, 





12,000,000 pounds of white-whale meat, 1,800,000 
pounds of salmon, 13,000,000 pounds of walrus, 
whale and seal oil, 3,000,000 pounds of walrus 
leather and 4,000,000 pounds of whale leather. 
But what of transportation? 


6 ¢ 
WAR AIMS AND PEACE TERMS 


\ K are passing through one of the great 

crises of the war, but it is a diplomatic 

and not a military crisis. The peace 
parleys at Brest-Litovsk have made clear to 
the world the kind of peace Germany intends 
to make in the east. From the conduct of the 
German commissioners there we may learn 
the kind of peace it will make in the west if it 
has the power. On the other hand, President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George have spoken 
frankly and explicitly on the war aims of their 
respective countries. They are in perfect accord 
with each other and with the public sentiment 
of Great Britain and America as well. No 
utterance of either statesman since the war 
began has been received with such general 
approval. The war aims of the Allies are 
before the world in language as precise as it 
is eloquent. 

When Count Czernin, the Austrian foreign 
minister, read his statement of the purposes of 
the Central Powers before the peace conference 
at Brest-Litovsk he began by declaring that the 
Central Powers did not mean to annex any 
territories forcibly or to rob any nation of inde- 
pendence lost during the war. The first prac- 
tical fruit of that declaration was the warning 
to Russia that it must admit the loss of Poland, 
Courland and Livonia, which would not be 
returned to it even if the inhabitants expressed 
a desire to join a free Russian confederation, 
and the refusal to withdraw German troops 
in order to give those provinces a fair chance 
to express any opinion at all regarding their 
future. Poland is promised ‘‘ national inde- 
pendence’’ under a Hohenzollern or Hapsburg 
king, whether it wants it or not. The other 
provinces, if they get any opportunity to say 
what they want, will vote with German bay- 
onets surrounding the ballot boxes. The deter- 
mination of the Prussians to seize whatever 
Russian territory they want in spite of high- 
sounding phrases to the contrary is clear; 
their insincerity is exposed to the world. 

The only point on which Count Czernin was 
definite was that Germany must have its colo- 
nies back. He avoided any reference whatever 
to Belgium or Serbia; he evaded any pledge for 
even partial rehabilitation of those distressed 
countries; he said nothing that could be inter- 
preted to mean that the Central Powers even 
considered the possibility of reduced armaments 
after the war. The best that can be hoped from 
a Teutonic Alliance that makes peace before it 
is squarely beaten is a virtual return to the 
conditions before the war. That, of course, 
means the perpetuation of every open sore in 
the body politic of Europe that made the pres- 
ent war inevitable; it means another and more 
terrible war for the next generation to fight. 

The candor of President Wilson and of Mr. 
Lloyd George is refreshing by contrast with 
Count Czernin’s meaningless promises and 
significant silences. They say precisely what 
they mean, and it is encouraging to observe 
that they are united in saying that peace, when 
it comes, must not be made secretly, by the 
chicanery and intrigue of a few professional 
diplomats. The settlement of all territorial 
questions on the principle that government 
must be with the consent of the governed, the 
vindication of the sanctity of treaties, and 
the creation of an international organization to 
limit armaments and to diminish the probabil- 
ity of war are the three essentials on which 
both men insist. They are the great princi- 
ples for which the Allies are fighting; there 
is nothing to show that Germany believes any 
one of the three either possible or desirable, 
but a decent and honorable peace is not possi- 
ble until it agrees to all of them. 

Specifically, the spokesmen of the Allies de- 
mand the return to France of Alsace-Lorraine, 
which was seized by Germany in 1871 in no- 
torious disregard of the wishes of its inhabi- 
tants. They insist on the complete restoration 
of Belgium and Serbia, with reparation for the 
outrageous injuries inflicted upon’ them, and 
declare that a genuinely independent Poland is 
necessary to the peace of Europe. They dis- 
claim any desire to break up Germany or 
Austria-Hungary or to oblige the Germans to 
change their form of government, but they 
point out the manifest truths that a democratic 
Germany would be a gratifying proof that the 
nation no longer cherished the ideal of military 
domination over the world, and that only 
genuine self-government among the nationali- 
ties of Austria-Hungary would remove the 





underlying causes of the present war. Both 
are ready to confirm the Turk in control of 
regions actually Turkish in population, but 
not in control of Arabia, Palestine, Armenia 
and Mesopotamia, which are not Turkish at 
all. Finally, they desire to leave the German 
colonies to an international conference that 
should put them only under administration 
satisfactory to the natives. 

President Wilson went further than the 
British premier in his expression of sympathy 
for unfortunate Russia, and he appealed to all 
the Allied nations not only to bear patiently 
with that distracted country but to offer it 
active support whenever there was any reason 
to suppose that the offer would be kindly 
received. The President’s words must carry 
conviction to those Russians whom they reach; 
if the nation has not already gone too far on 
the road to disintegration, they may recall it 
to at least a passive alliance with the peoples 
who are at war with Russia’s worst enemy. 

And what of Germany? The peace terms of 
America and England will not awake any 
response except anger in the breasts of the 
rulers of the empire. But a division that does 
not exist in the Allied countries has already 
arisen in Germany. Not all Germans can con- 
sent to the insincerity and the greed of their 
government. The rift is not yet wide; it may 
yet be closed; but it may also open until it 
splits the nation in twain. 


o 9 


HOW THE WOMEN CAN SERVE 


O lesson of the war is more frequently, 
N more persistently or more wisely urged 

upon us than the necessity for thrift. 
We must stop wasting. We must save and use 
everything. Some of our great industrial cor- 
porations learned the system years ago, and 
have practiced it and grown rich by it. Long 
ago it was said that the great packing com- 
panies used every part of a pig except the 
squeal, and now that the new war taxes begin 
to bear, they will probably use that, too. 

We are implored to save every scrap of 
meat and other food that in our abundance we 
have been accustomed to throw into the gar- 
bage pail. There are toothsome dishes to be 
made by second cooking, skillful flavoring and 
appetizing additions. The French women, even 
the peasant women, practice the art—why not 
we? The answer is simple: because many of 
our women do not know how. They may have 
learned to save the bone of a leg of lamb and 
the meat on it, but when they serve it they 
either put it on the table cold or merely warm 
it in the oven. In either case their men-folk 
eat it with sour looks and grumbling com- 
ments. The French housewife would have 
made it into one of half a dozen kinds of 
stew, and her men would have eaten it with 
relish and with compliments for the cook. 

All our women ought to learn. Unless they 
do, all the lessons of thrift and saving that 
they are hearing will be disregarded and soon 
forgotten. Among all the possible useful enter- 
prises to which women may devote themselves 
in this time of war there is none that would 
be more permanently beneficial than a great 
nation-wide campaign to teach our women to 
make the best of scraps. 

The basis of the enterprise should be good 
free cooking schools in every community ; and 
women should be urged to attend them by 
systematic campaigning as thorough as that 
which made the Liberty Loan successful. As 
for teachers, there are already women among 
us who ‘‘know how,’’—Americans and a fair 
sprinkling of French and Italian women,— 
and the women’s vocational colleges are doing 
their part nobly in adding to the number. 
Many who would be capable of instructing 
would be glad of the employment and the 
pay. And would it not be helpful perhaps to 
bring to America some of the homeless and 
destitute widows of France? 


o. ¢ 


GIVING 


MONG the few benefits that we can count 
A as a partial offset to the immense evils 
of the war is the impulse to give. 
History is repeating itself, for the Civil War 
awoke in our people a similar impulse. They 
are old people for the most part who remember 
the generous spirit that manifested itself in 
response to the calls for money by the Sanitary 
Commission and the Christian Commission, 
which were then what the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. are now. Everyone gave, and 
gave liberally. 
Moreover, the Liberty Loan had its prece- 
dent in the 7.30 bonds. Hundreds of thousands 
of men and women not far removed from 
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poverty took each his $50 bond, which gave him 
an interest return of almost exactly one cent a 
day. To help the government in its need of 
money, when doing so means pinching and 
self-denial, is the next thing to giving outright. 

We have had no lack of incentives or occa- 
sions for giving in these last years. The objects 
for which our money has gone would make a 
list that would fill this column. First, for the 
distressed and heroic Belgians, then for suf- 
ferers in France, Poland and Italy, for the 
Armenians, and latterly for our own boys, 
through the Red Cross, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Knights of Colum- 
bus and the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, and only yesterday to relieve the 
misery caused by the Halifax horror. 

But let us not suppose that we are the only 
people who have felt the stimulus, or that we 
have surpassed others in generosity. Our con- 
tributions, great as they have been, are less 
than have been made elsewhere. A single fund 
for the Red Cross, solicited by the London 
Times, has exceeded forty million dollars, and 
that is only one of many such funds. 

The impulse to give does not lose its force 
when the special occasion that imparts it has 
passed. In a true sense we owe the encrmous 
gifts that have endowed our universities, built 
our hospitals and created the great funds ad- 
ministered by our charities during the last half 
century to the movement that began when 
Grant and Lee were fighting in Virginia. On 
the other side of the ocean nothing has occurred 
until now to stimulate the propensity to give, 
and there has been no such outpouring of 


| wealth for educational and charitable purposes 


as there has been in this country; but the 
habit of giving is now established there, and 
it will not be weakened or disused when the 
war ends. ee 


CONSCRIPTING CAPITAL 


OST persons mistake money for cap- 
M ital; but in reality money is nothing 

more than a convenient token for 
transferring real capital from one owner to 
another. The real capital of which money is 
the sign consists of cotton and wool and steel, 
of the machines that convert them into some- 
thing useful to man, of the buildings that house 
the machines and of the railways that carry 
the finished goods where they are needed. In 
a very real sense anyone is a capitalist who 
owns a tool, even if it be no more than an axe, 
with which he can do work beneficial to the 
community. 

That is all as plain as a pikestaff—so plain 
that the reader may well wonder why anyone 
should take the trouble to say it. We are saying 
it now because implicit in it lies the reason 
why so much of the current talk about ‘‘con- 
scripting capital’’ is foolish. 

Let us suppose that in a country village 
there isa man who runs a wheelwright’s shop. 
He owns the land and the buildings; he owns 
the tools necessary to the industry ; he employs 
one or two men to help him ; and from the serv- 
ice he renders to the neighboring farmers he 
derives enough income to support his family 
in modest comfort. How are you going to con- 
script his capital? If you make him pay over 
the value of it in terms of money to the gov- 
ernment you merely ruin him, and all the 
effect upon the shop is that it has a new owner 
—the man he sold it to when he found himself 
obliged, as we say, to ‘‘turn it into money.’’ 
In fact, you have lost something: you have 
lost the services of a man capable of good work 
if his tools had not been taken away from him. 
In other words, you have not ‘‘conscripted’’ 
anything ; you have simply ruined some one. 

There are two things, however, that you 
can do to utilize the services of the wheel- 
wright’s shop. You can say to the wheel- 
wright that he must make gun carriages, and 
you may limit the price you pay for them to 
the lowest sum that will enable the wheel- 
wright to live, to replace tools as they wear 
out and to keep his shop a fit place to work 
in. In other words, you can conscript him, 
and make an industrial soldier of him. But 
that, of course, is not to conscript his capital: 
yon have left the tools that constitute it with 
the worker. The other thing you can do with 
the wheelwright is to tax his income—which 
is merely a method of controlling his expend- 
iture. You say to him that such and such a 
proportion of his income he must spend, not 
for himself, but for the nation. In saying 
that, you gain two things: the wheelwright’s 
money on the one hand, and freedom from 
his competitive demand for labor on the other. 
He cannot, for example, get workmen needed 
by the government to refuse government service 
in order to make his daughter a piano. 

But in taxing the wheelwright’s income 
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certain things must be taken into consideration. 
You may take all his ‘‘war profits,’’ but in 
taking them you must be careful to leave him 
enough so that he can keep his shop up to the 
mark, enough so that he can enlarge it if more 
of the important work he does is needed in his 
community, enough so that he can buy new 
and better tools as the old ones wear out or 
grow old-fashioned ; and above all he must be 
made to realize that the sacrifice of income is 
temporary, lest he become discouraged and 
indifferent ard work without heart or even 
stop work alto,ether. If you do not consider 
those things, the tools of production will not 
be used to their greatest efficiency, but will 
wear out and disappear. 

What it all means is this: tools—that is, 
capital—cannot be conscripted; men can be, 
whether to manufacture or to fight. And all 
this reasoning is as true of the greatest indus- 
trial concern of the land or the greatest cap- 
italist as of the wheelwright’s shop or the 
wheelwright. In this sense—the only true sense 
—capital is now being conscripted right and 


Rim 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—When Congress reassembled, 
the President read a message before both 
houses, asking for legislation to regulate the 
government’s operation of the railways of the 
country and to guarantee the roads compensa- 
tion on the basis of their average net operating 
income for 1915, 1916 and 1917. Bills that met 
his recommendations were at once introduced ; 
they are likely to pass, although there is oppo- 
sition to the provision that makes the period 
of government operation depend on congres- 
sional action after the war. Those who oppose 
government ownership want the roads returned 
to private control at a specified time after 
the conclusion of peace.—— On January 7 the 
Senate passed the bill that permits the leasing 
to private operators of coal and oil lands belong- 
ing to the public domain.—Senator Cham- 
berlain introduced a bill creating a Secretary 
of Munitions, who shall direct the purchase of 
all war materials whatsoever. ——On January 8 
the President read before Congress a great 
message in which he set forth frankly the 
principles that the United States consider es- 
sential to a just and permanent peace. The 
message is considered on the editorial page. It 
was received with virtually unanimous ap- 
proval both by Congress and by the nation. 
s 
RAFT LAW UPHELD.—On January 7 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a unanimous opinion that af- 
firmed the constitutionality of the selective 
service act. e 


NDUCT OF THE WAR.—The Ship- 

ping Board has asked Congress to give it 
authority to increase the amount of contracts 
for new merchant shipping from $1,234, 000,000 
to nearly $2,000,000,000. —On January 7 Gen. 
Goethals, acting quartermaster - general, was 
also appointed director of war -department 
transportation.—— Congressional committees 
continued the investigation into the conduct of 
the Food Administration and the purchasing 
of supplies by the Council of National Defense. 
Mr. Hoover was the principal witness before 
the first committee and Mr. Charles Eisenman 
before the second. ——Mr. McAdoo, as director- 
general of railways, ordered considerable cur- 
tailment of passenger traffic in order to relieve 
the freight congestion that the severe weather 
at the New Year considerably increased. He 
determined to refer the question of a wage 
increase among the railway workers toa special 
committee of investigation. 

Ss 

RITISH AMBASSADOR.—Lord Read- 

ing, Lord Chief Justice of Great Britain, 
—formerly Sir Rufus Isaacs,—has been ap- 
pointed British high commissioner and special 
ambassador to the United States. Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice and Lord Northcliffe are to return 
to England. Lord Reading’s duties will consist 
mainly in the codrdination of war activities 
between the two countries; the routine diplo- 
matic business of the embassy will be attended 
to by the permanent attachés. 

Ss 

USSIA.— Petrograd reported that the 

Bolshevik government had decided to 
recognize the independence of the Ukrainian 
republic, on condition that the Ukrainians 
gave no assistance to the Cossacks and did 
nothing to impede a Bolshevik campaign 
against Gen. Kaledine. ——The Ukraine sent its 
own delegates to Brest-Litovsk, and they in- 
sisted on taking part in the peace negotiations 
when they were renewed.—The Bolshevik 
government promised to permit the Constitu- 
ent Assembly to meet on January 18 if a 
quorum—four hundred members—were present 
on that day. Threats were openly made that 
if the Assembly did not act to the satisfaction 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates it 
would be dispersed by the Bolsheviki. 





a GREAT WAR 


(From January 3 to January 9) 


It began to appear that the German peace 
negotiators at Brest-Litovsk had overreached 
themselves, and that the Russian delegates 
were not to be ‘‘bulldozed’’ into accepting any 
terms that Dr. von Kiihlmann and Count 
Czernin chose to offer. When the delegates re- 
ported to Petrograd that the Germans would 
not withdraw their troops from Poland, Cour- 
land and Livonia, in order to give the people 
of those provinces free opportunity to deter- 
mine their political future, the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment declared that no further negotiations 
could be carried on until Germany ‘receded 
from that position, and added that if a discus- 
sion of peace terms was renewed the conference 
ought to meet at some neutral city, preferably 
at Stockholm. Accordingly, when the German 
delegates returned to Brest-Litovsk after con- 
sulting with the Kaiser and the Chancellor, 
they found no Russians there to meet them, 
although the Russian delegates headed by 
Mr. Trotzky himself did finally return to 
Brest-Litovsk and consent to reopen the par- 
leys. Delegates from the Ukraine were also in 
attendance. On January 5 a Berlin dispatch 
announced that a Crown Council had deter- 
mined to suspend all peace negotiations unless 
the Russians withdraw their request that the 
seat of negotiations be transferred to Stock- 
holm. Those who direct German policy are not 
willing to abandon the attitude of a conqueror, 
or to surrender the advantage of conducting 
the discussion at a German army headquarters. 

The disappointment in Germany at the hitch 
in the negotiations was very great; it had been 
assumed there that Russia would submit at 
once to any terms that Germany was willing 
to offer. The Chancellor was called upon to 
explain the situation to the main committee of 
the Reichstag, and he had to listen to some 
outspoken declarations that the German dele- 
gates had bungled at Brest-Litovsk. The So- 
cialists in particular criticized the government 
for refusing to adjourn the meeting to Stock- 
holm and for failing to agree frankly and 
unconditionally to the Russian principle of 
‘tno annexations. ’” 

The economic commission from Germany, 
which went to Petrograd to arrange for the 
exchange of prisoners and the resumption of 
the postal service, also found it hard to make 
progress ; for the Russians wanted the right of 
unrestricted communication with Socialists in 
the Central Empires and an investigation into 
the deportation of Polish workingmen for em- 
ployment in German factories. Neither ques- 
tion would the German committee discuss. 

France and Germany have both recognized 
the independence of Finland. 

The severe winter weather, which prevailed 
on almost all fronts, reduced the military opera- 
tions of the week toa minimum. There were 
scores of trench raids reported from the western 
front and an almost continuous artillery fire, 
but no attacks in force. The Austrian troops 
continued their pressure on the Italian line 
between the Brenda and Piave rivers, but made 
no important gains; it does not now seem likely 
that they will be able to make another general 
attack on this line before spring, since the 
heavy snows of the highland region interfere 
seriously with any operations. 

A lively raid on the German line near St. 
Mihiel on the Meuse gave the French a mile 
of trenches and some prisoners. 

The Teuton airmen bombarded Padua again 
and caused some further damage to the ancient 
city. The raid drew a protest from Pope Ben- 
edict, to which there is no reason to suppose 
the Central Powers will pay any attention. 

French air squadrons bombed factories and 
railway lines behind the German lines between 
Verdun and Metz. 

The British continued to advance their line 
in Palestine, and have pretty well secured their 
positions north and east of Jerusalem. 

The submarines sunk twenty-one British 
ships during the week, besides the hospital 
ship Rewa. The attack on the Rewa was in 
flagrant violation of Germany’s promise made 
through the efforts of the King of Spain to 
cease the sinking of hospital ships. Word 
reached New York that the American ship 
Harry Luckenbach had been torpedoed and 
sunk. Nine members of the crew are missing. 

On January 5 Mr. Lloyd George made a 
remarkable speech before the British trades- 
union delegates, in which he outlined very 
frankly the war aims for which the Allies are 
fighting. These aims are explained in an 
article on the editorial page. ; 

Compulsory rationing has already begun in 
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England. Meat is the first food to be distributed 
in that way, and the food commissioner an- | 
nounces that the consumption of beef must be | 
cut in half. A complete system of rationing | 
will be in force by April. 

Gen. W. L. Sibert, commander of the first | 
division of United States troops to be sent, 
abroad, Rear Adm. W. B. Fletcher, chief of | 
the convoy service, and Gen. William A, 
Mann, commanding the ‘‘Rainbow’’ division 
in France, have been recalled for home service. 

Mr. Hjalmar Branting, the Swedish Social- 
ist leader, has resigned his post of minister of 
finance in; order, said the report, to give his 








time to efforts in the direction of peace. 




















With Cream and Sugar 
or in Bowls of Milk 


greatest foods in existence. 
grains. 
dred million steam explosions. 


act. 


There are plenty of delightful grain foods. 
of Puffed Wheat obliterates the rest. 





Other Dishes are 
Forgotten 


When These Grain Bubbles Come 


But a dish 


These airy grains, puffed to eight times normal size, look 


the superlative dish. And 
every taste confirms it. A 
boy only wonders how long 
they will last. 


100 Million 
Explosions 


And Puffed Grains are 
what they seem—three of the 


The Wheat and Rice are whole 
And within each grain our process creates a hun- 


So every food cell is blasted. Digestion can instantly 
Every atom of the whole grain feeds. 





ing the grains from guns. One 
result is a fairy-like food, 
almost as flimsy as snow- 
flakes. Another is a nut-like 
flavor, due to the fearful heat. 


But the great result is easy, 
complete digestion of every 
element we need. 


All this is done by Prof. Anderson’s process—by shoot- 





Flimsy, Flavory Morsels 
to Mix with Fruit 





Puffed 
Wheat 





and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Puffed 
Rice 











After-School Confections 


Use in candy making and 
as garnish for ice cream. Salt 
or douse with melted butter 
for after-school confections. 
Few children get enough 
whole-grain food. Keep them 
supplied in these ways. 








No one today needs urg- 
ing to use Puffed Wheat and 
Rice. But few folks get all 
their possible delights. 


Don’t merely serve like 
other cereals. Mix them 
with your fruits. Float them 


in your bowls of milk, use them in your soups. 





Wafers in Soup 


(1741) 
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A SINGER UNKNOWN 
By Mary Wright Davis 


p 


E goes by, singing through the storm, 
An early worker on his way; 
(I’m lying here secure and warm, 
’Tis scarcely yet the break of day.) 


He goes by, singing in the rain; 
(An open window brings the tune) 
For all the joy in his refrain, 
It might be radiant morn of June! 


























He goes by singing, cold and wet; 
Can nothing daunt his spirit, then? 
No hopeless thought, no vain regret, 
No envy of his fellow men? 
* * * * 
Thanks, unknown singer, for the song; 
My heartfelt thanks for that brave lay 
Which blotted out the pain and wrong— 
And ushered in the working day! 
oe 9 
A FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE 
ARY WHITTEN came to the minister’s 
house with a white, drawn face. “It’s 
no use,” she said. “Either there is no 
God or else He is cruel or helpless!” 
‘*What has happened, Mary?” asked 
the old minister gently. 

“Jack’s lost his money, every cent of it, in that 
new mining corporation,” she sobbed, ‘‘and just 
when we were beginning to enjoy life! It’s cruel, 
that’s all there is to it.” 

“Ves, it is hard, Mary. I know how you were 
enjoying Jack’s success. But I wouldn’t blame it 
on God.” 

“But couldn’t He have prevented it if He wanted 
to?” she asked. 

“Yes, I suppose He could have,” replied the 
minister; ‘but what sort of world would this be if 
God brought us out of our mistakes without making 
us feel the penalty of them? Should we ever learn 
anything? Should we ever grow up? No, Mary, 
there is, after all, a great comfort in being in a 
world where water drowns, cold bites and fire 
burns. There’s nothing capricious in that sort of 
world. If a man invests his money unwisely, he 
pays the penalty, no matter how well-meaning he 
was about it. If that weren’t so, the world would 
be cruel and capricious. We should never know 
how to take it. Besides, Mary, I’m not sure that 
this isn’t a blessing in disguise.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked incredulously. 

“IT mean,” said the old minister, “that I have 
noticed that you and Jack have been getting pretty 
worldly since he made his money. You have lost 
your grip on spiritual things. I was much more 
worried about that than I am over the loss of your 
money. We’re not in the world to make money, 
principally, although the Lord never said anything 
against a rich man merely because he was rich. 
We are here to grow a soul. If we can do both, 
well and good. If we can’t, we’d better let the 
money go. God isn’t nearly as interested in having 
us rich as He is in having us saved. 

“You and Jack with your money gone remind 
me of aman in one of my early parishes in Cali- 
fornia. He and his family had been eking out a 
miserable existence for years, prospecting and 
mining for gold. At last, when they were all on 
the verge of starvation, a terrible calamity befell 
them—a flood washed his house away and wrecked 
it beyond repair. But when in despair he returned 
to the old site, he found that on the very ground 
where the ramshackle house once stood the flood 
had uncovered a vein of gold that proved to be 
one of the richest mines in the country. 

“That, I feel, is what is going to happen to you 
and Jack. You were being overcome by what Christ 
called the deceitfulness of riches. I believe you 
will yet look on this as a crowning mercy. God 
didn’t send the financial failure. But if you’ll doa 
little prospecting on the spot where the event hap- 
pened, I know you’ll find a rich mine that your 
wealth was burying beyond discovery.” 

ss 
THE REMEDY 

di UPHEMIA,” Mrs. Moss declared, look- 

ing sadly after her cousin who was 

going slowly down the path, “is really 

beginning to look old. I suppose she 

has a right to. We’re seventy-one now, 

and I gave up long ago; but Euphemia 
was always so quick and perky in all her ways. 
You noticed she picked up Ellen’s little shawl and 
threw it over her shoulders; said she felt a draft. 
Euphemia feeling a draft! Something’s happened! 
Have either of you young things dared to hint that 
she is getting old?” 

The two “young things,” Mrs. Moss’s adored 
and adoring granddaughters, protested earnestly 
that such an idea never could have entered their 
heads. 

“Some one’s put the notion in her head,” Mrs. 
Moss said positively. “I know Euphemia. If I only 
knew how to get it out!” 

“We might give a tea dance for her,” Sylvia 
suggested. 

“Or an ice prenic,” Cicely added. 

“Go along, both of you! You’re no use at all!” 
their grandmother declared. 

But after they had gone off laughing she sat 
thinking with a worried expression. She could not 
have Euphemia growing old. And yet—what could 
she do? 

As it happened, rescue was already upon the 
way in a most unexpected guise. It bore the name 
of Miss Henrietta Sayles. Miss Sayles was a niece 
of Euphemia’s husband. Years before, when she 
had been a girl, she had visited her uncle and his 
wife, and, since she called Mr. Payne “Uncle 
Joseph,” she called his young wife, only seven 
years older than herself, “Aunt Euphemia.” That 
had been forty-three years ago, but she still wrote 
to “Aunt Euphemia,” although she was now sixty- 
four. And now, after more than twoscore years, 
= was coming to make dear Aunt Euphemia a 
visit. 

She came—a little, wrinkled, dried-up woman, 
who looked years older and was a good deal feebler 
than her “dear aunt.”’? But she was very fond of 
company, and to all callers she talked perpetually 
of dear Aunt Euphemia. 

One afternoon, when Henrietta was tired and 
lying down, Euphemia, who never napped in the 
daytime, slipped over to her cousin’s. Sylvia and 
Cicely met her, bubbling with laughter. 

‘**Dear ‘Aunt Euphemia,’” cried Sylvia with 
pretended concern, “how is your young niece?” 





Cousin Euphemia stood and looked at them. 
“Does it seem funny to you?” she cried. 

“Funny to us? It’s funny to everyone! All the 
town is laughing. Why, she could be your grand- 
mother! Do you feel a draft, dear?” 

Cousin Euphemia threw the proffered shawl in 
Cicely’s saucy face and drew a long breath. “I 
supposed everyone thought me—like that,” she 
said. “Oh, I’m so glad I don’t have to be!” 

When she left, half an hour later, she walked 
down the path with her old briskness, 
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HOW THE CROSS WAS WON 


\ feo soon after the war began a young New 
Yorker, whose parents were born in Alsace, 
and who had been brought up to have the 

passionate devotion to France that is so common 
among Alsatians, crossed the ocean and enlisted 
in the French army. A few months ago he was back 
in New York on a furlough, wearing the ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor and the Croix de Guerre with 
palms—the latter one of the most highly valued of 
service distinctions. He is very modest about his 
experiences, and he insists that the Croix de Guerre 
was given him for a deed that exposed him to no 
serious peril whatever. Here is the story; let us 
see whether our readers agree with him: 

He was one of a squad holding a first-line trench 
“somewhere in France.” A German machine gun, 
cleverly concealed, was sweeping its fire back and 
forth and enfilading a part of his trench at every 
sweep. The French officers were not sure where 
the hidden gun was, but our young Alsatian was 
quite sure it was behind a clump of bushes some 
hundred yards away. He observed also that be- 
tween the trench and the bushes there was a fairly 
continuous line of deep shell holes, each ten or 
fifteen yards from its next neighbor. On these 
holes he built his plan of campaign. 

As soon as the machine-gun fire swung away from 
the trench he swarmed out “over the top” and ran, 
crouching, to the nearest shell hole. Into it he 
plunged, and there he lay safe, while the machine 
gun swept back over his head. He had not asked 
permission to leave the trench, for, as he naively 
confessed, he “knew it would be refused.” 

A few moments later, while the machine-gun 
fire was directed away from his place of conceal- 
ment, the boy climbed out of his shell hole and 
dodged into the next one. There he lay for several 
minutes, and then, at a favorable opportunity, he 
was out and into the third hole. By this method he 
worked his way gradually up to the last shell hole, 
only twenty-five yards from the clump of bushes, 
behind which he could now see the moving figures 
of the gun crew. Apparently they had not caught 
sight of him as he ran, bent low, from hole to hole. 

Within striking distance of the gun at last, the 
lad took one of the bombs he had brought with 
him. It was a five-and-a-half-second bomb, and he 
was afraid it might be so slow in exploding that 
the Germans could get out of its way. So he set 
off the fuse and then coolly held the bomb in his 
hand while he counted four. 

Then he launched it, and so nicely was the ex- 
plosion timed that the bomb went off just as it 
landed in the midst of the gun crew. About six 
seconds after the explosion the young Alsatian, 
with his automatic pistol drawn, arrived in the 
midst of the German gun crew. The officer in 
charge of the gun and another man were dead, and 
three others were lying wounded and dazed on the 
ground. The young soldier took them prisoners, 
and when they were able to get up he marched 
them in front of him back to the French trenches. 
That evening he and a comrade went out and 
brought in the gun. 

“Youcan easily see that there was no peril at all 
in this,” says the youngster. 


os 
WAR BREAD 


WO years ago The Companion told about the 

honors accorded by President Poincaré to 

two motherless French children of fourteen 
and ten, Madeleine Daniau and her little brother, 
for their admirable civic service in continuing 
unaided to supply the village of Exodun with 
good bread from its only bakery after the de- 
parture of their father, the baker, for the front. 
To the boy the President, addressing him as “My 
young friend,”’ wrote a letter of thanks and appre- 
ciation, prophesying that he would grow up to be 
a brave soldier, like his father. To Madeleine he 
awarded the Cross of Lorraine. 

Now, once more, and for the same peaceful 
service, become doubly precious in the stress and 
disorganization of war, he has had occasion to 
decorate a brave and faithful little bakeress: this 
time a little girl of ten, an only child, bereaved of 
her mother only a few weeks before, and with no 
helper to share the sudden responsibility or to 
lighten the heavy task when her father was called 
to the colors. Mrs, Gertrude Atherton, in the Delin- 
eator, tells the story: 

The bakery had supplied not only the village 
but also the neighboring inn, which had been a 
favorite lunching place for automobilists. Travel- 
ing for pleasure stopped abruptly, but as the inn 
was on one of the direct routes to the front it still 
had many hasty calls upon its hospitality. 

Bread making in France is a science: the work 
of the expert, not of the casual housewife. The 
accomplished cook of the inn knew no more about 
baking bread than of washing clothes, and there 
was only this one bakery, hitherto sufficient, for 
the baker and his wife had been strong and indus- 
trious. What was to be done? The inn was in de- 
spair. A Frenchman will go without meat, but life 
without bread is unthinkable. No one thought of 
the child. 

It is possible that in her double grief she did not 
think of herself—for twenty-four hours. But on the 
second day after mobilization the shop window 
was piled high with loaves as usual and the inn 
was supplied. This little girl worked steadily and 
unaided at her task until her father, a year later, 
returned, minus a leg, to give her assistance of a 
sort. The business of the little bakery nearly 
doubled during that time. Automobiles containing 
officers, huge camions containing soldiers, with no 
time to stop for a meal, halted a moment and 
bought the stock on hand. She toiled unceasingly, 
and no applicant for bread was turned from the 
door of the now-famous bakery. 

Different and yet akin is a little story that comes 
from Scotland, where the fortunes of war threw 
upon two sisters, twins of fifteen, the charge of a 
little bakeshop and the maintenance of a younger 
sister. They rose to the occasion, and after a hard 
struggle have achieved a modest success. But lest 
their inexperience should compromise the estab- 
lished good fame of their father’s wares, one of 
them mounted a ladder the first day and consci- 
entiously repainted the sign, which bore his name 





and a well-deserved commendatory adjective pre- 
fixed to “Bread and Cakes.” When she had finished 
her job it read thus: 


E. arfd A. Fergusson, 
Temporary Successors to J. Fergusson. 
THE BEST-WE-CAN BAKERY. 


oe 


WHERE A QUICK EYE WOULD 
BE NEEDED 














Mechanic—The propeller is at the front of the ma- 
chine, madam, and can make ten thousand revolutions 
a minute. 

Visitor—How very interesting! I suppose it is put at 
the front so as you shall be able to count them. 

—Charles Chilcot in London Opinion, 


os 


INITIATING AN IMMORTAL 


N Memphis, the capital of ancient Egypt, there 
if was a celebrated academy one of the rules of 
which —‘‘Members will meditate much, write 
little, and talk the least possible” — might well 
head the list of qualifications for admission to the 
modern ‘Hall of Fame.” The institution was 
known as “The Silent Academy”; and there was 
not a person of any literary distinction in Egypt 
who was not ambitious to become a member. 

Akmed, a young Egyptian of great erudition 
and exquisite judgment, was the author of a trea- 
tise entitled The Art of Brevity. It was a master- 
piece of condensation and précision, and he was 
laboring to compress it still more when he learned 
in his country seclusion that there was a place 
vacant in the academy. He promptly presented 
himself as a candidate at its door. 

A crowd of gossiping loungers in the portico 
speedily gathered round the stranger and plied 
him with a multitude of questions. Without a word 
in reply, Akmed, approaching one of the ushers, 
placed in his hands a letter addressed to the pres- 
ident of the august institution. It ran: 

**Akmed humbly solicits the vacant place.” 

The usher delivered the letter at once; but 
Akmed and his application had arrived too late. 
The place was already filled. By a system of man- 
agement, which even ancient academies some- 
times found irresistible, the favorite candidate of 
a certain rich man had been elected, a glib and 
garrulous pretender. 

Much chagrined at the loss of Akmed, the mem- 
bers of the academy were puzzled as to the best 
mode of telling him of the failure of his application, 
when the president hit upon this expedient: He 
filled a goblet with water so full that a single drop 
more would have caused it to overflow. Then he 
ordered the candidate to be introduced. 

Akmed entered the hall, where the academicians 
were all assembled. The president rose and with- 
out a word pointed out to him, with a gesture of 
regret, the token of his exclusion. 

The young Egyptian smiled, not in the least dis- 
concerted. Picking up a rose leaf, he placed it on 
the surface of the water so gently that it floated 
without causing an overflow. 

This ingenious and intelligible response won the 
members to a man. They handed Akmed their 
registry of names, and he inscribed his own name 
at the end. It remained then for him to pronounce, 
according to custom, an address of thanks. On the 
margin of the column where he had written his 
name he traced the number 100, representing the 
academicians and the number to which they had 
been limited. Then, placing a cipher before the 
figure 1 (thus, 0100), he wrote underneath: 

“Their number has been neither diminished nor 
increased.” 

The president, delighted at the laconic ingenuity 
of Akmed, substituted the figure 1 for the cipher 
which preceded the number 100 (thus, 1100), and 
appended these words: 

“Their number has been increased tenfold.” 
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SCHOOLBOY HUMOR 


CONTRIBUTOR to the Nineteenth Century 
gives some entertaining examples of the 
thought tangles and oddities of schoolboys, 

and introduces them with the statement that as a 
rule the perpetrators of blunders see nothing comic 
in their mistakes, although they may admit that 
there is something wrong. 

To the question, “What was the latus clavus?” 
one boy returned the answer, “An ornament on 
the toga worn by senators in ancient Rome.” So 
far he was fairly correct, but he thought that his 
remark needed rounding off; and so he added, “It 
gave them the right of admission to the Cloaca 
Maxima.” 

A very diverting way of teaching English liter- 
ature is to dictate some stanzas of a poem, leaving 
out certain words to be filled in by the boys. Their 
conjectures are always interesting, and sometimes 
let down a shaft into the abyss of their mental 
processes. A child of eleven was told to finish the 
quotation, “‘’Tis better to have loved and lost,” 
and his experience of life suggested the excel- 
lently metrical line, ‘Than never to have loved 
and won.” 

A schoolmaster once read the lovely serenade 
of Sir W. Davenant’s The Lark Now Leaves His 
Watery Nest, and when he came to the end of the 
second stanza, “Then draw your curtains and be- 
gin the dawn,” he omitted the last two words and 
produced the inevitable emendation, “‘Then draw 
your curtains and begin to yawn.” 

One examination question read, “Write an ac- 
count of your life as you foresee it up to the age of 
forty-five.” The writer, with the snows of thirteen 
winters on his head, described the prosperous 
finish to his school and university career, the 
entry into a profession and the rewards of labor. 
“Then at twenty-eight years of age,’ he wrote, 
“TI married, and when I was twenty-nine my wife 





presented me with a son and heir. No one can pos- 
sibly know the full joys of fatherhood save one 
who has been a father.” 

A schoolmaster had fully explained to a class of 
boys the meaning of the saying that a prophet is 
not without honor save in his own country, and 
had illustrated it by a reference to the parallel, 
“No hero is a hero to his own valet.” The explana- 
tion took a good ten minutes, but the result, when 
the pupils tried to state the meaning in their own 
words, was discouraging. “This text means that no 
prophet is a prophet to his own valet,” said one 
boy. ‘This means that we ought to be very kind to 
servants,” 
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WHEN KERENSKI APPEALED FOR 
LAW 


N the river at Moscow one day last summer, a 
surveyor in a rowboat held up a white flag to 
assist a comrade on the shore to make some 

measurements. In an article in the American 
Magazine, Mr. William G. Shepherd relates the 
consequences of that signal. Two soldiers on the 
bridge ordered the surveyor to row ashore and 
explain his action. 

A crowd collected. “Another flag!” some one 
cried. “There are too many flags already in Rus- 
sia!” 

The surveyor explained in vain. Russia had 
adopted a red flag, said a speaker, and that was 
good; it had tolerated the black flag because the 
Russian people believed in liberty; but the white 
flag! No one could know what terrible things it 
stood for. Over the bridge railing into the river 
went Andriev, the surveyor, and he was drowned. 

Common sense returned the next day. The civil 
militia arrested Privates Olkov and Bogukow, of 
the Sixty-second Regiment, and thrust them into 
jail on a charge of drowning Andriev. But within 
another twenty-four hours the pendulum swung 
back toward anarchy; the regiment marched to 
the jail and peremptorily demanded the two pri- 
vates; the jailer was forced to surrender them. 

Then came Kerenski on one of his long express- 
train dashes through the length and breadth of 
Russia. He heard the story, and he called a meet- 
ing of the regiment. Into the saddle again came 
common sense. 

“These two men thought they were right, but 
you were wrong,” said Kerenski. “They may have 
been right in suspecting a man with a white flag; 
the law will decide that. But you were not right in 
defying the law and taking them from prison. Only 
the law can free them now—after a trial. You must 
surrender them!” 

There was a stir in the audience. Two soldiers 
stood up in the rear, peasant soldiers of free Russia. 

“We will go back to jail, and no one shall take 
us out,” said one of them. “If there is no law in 
Russia, then Russia is lost.” 

Matters have changed since then. Kerenski has 
fallen; there is little enough law in Russia, and 
Russia is all but lost. But we may cherish the hope 
that the sturdy common sense that these soldiers 
showed will yet arise to save the tottering nation. 
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SAVED BY HIS FRENCH 


FTEN to Occidental minds the course of 

justice in China seems very strange. The 

appalling frequency of executions and the 
ingenious forms of torture are alike horrible. But 
in Through the Chinese Revolution, Mr. Fernand 
Farjenel tells the story of a young Chinese whose 
life was saved by means that in any other country 
would have been impossible. 

We had decided to travel second-class, in order 
to have a better opportunity to study the amusing 
crowd of Chinese passengers, says Mr. Farjenel, 
and we were well rewarded. We made the ac- 
quaintance of a young colonel of engineers who 
wore a beautiful new uniform. He spoke French 
excellently, and we could not have hit upon a 
more entertaining companion. He was one of the 
revolutionaries who threw a bomb at Yuan Shih- 
kai. They made the attempt in one of the principal 
streets of Peking. The bomb killed an officer, a 
few soldiers, a horse and some of the passers-by, 
but Yuan Shih-kai was uninjured. 

Several of the bomb throwers were arrested, 
imprisoned and beheaded, and our young friend, 
too, would have paid the extreme penalty had he 
not been a member of a French club in Peking. 
One of our countrymen, hearing of his arrest, went 
to the prison where he was lying under sentence of 
death, and talked voluble French to the warder, 
who understood nothing of what was being said to 
him, but imagined, amid the confusion of those 
revolutionary times, that the stranger had the right 
to demand the prisoner’s release. So the colonel 
departed, and the following morning his accom- 
plices were beheaded. 
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TENNYSON’S KNOWLEDGE 


F the poet Tennyson’s wide knowledge in sci- 
entific matters Sir Norman Lockyer speaks 
entertainingly in Tennyson and His Friends. 

About the year 1866, he says, we used to devote 
Monday evenings to our friends who came infor- 
mally to talk and to smoke. One night it happened 
that many travelers—Bates, Baines and Winwood 
Reade among them—were present, and the ques- 
tion of a certain kind of dust storm came up. Tenny- 
son listened for some time, and then remarked how 
difficult it was for a student to gain certain knowl- 
edge on such subjects, and astonished the com- 
pany by giving the names of eight authors, four of 
whom had declared that they had seen such dust 
storms, although the other four insisted that they 
simply could not be produced under any known 
meteorological conditions. 

In many of our talks I came upon similar evi- 
dences of minute knowledge in various fields; 
nothing in the natural world was trivial to him, or 
to be neglected. This great grasp was associated 
with a minute accuracy, and it was his double 
habit of mind that made Tennyson such a splendid 
observer, and therefore such a poet; for the whole 
field of nature from which to cull the most appro- 
priate epithets was always present to his mind. 
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ALL THE EXERCISE HE NEEDED 


HE cobbler’s shop in a small English village 
was the gathering place of several old men 
who were listening to the conversation of a 
young football player. When the athlete asked one 
of the old men if he had ever played football, the 
veteran replied: 
“Nay, lad, I’ve never played at none of them 
athletic games ’cept dominoes.” 
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NE hot September day in 
Q the fall of 1915 a little 

boy lay quietly on bis 
back, looking up through the 
branches of a great tree that 
lavished its protecting shade 
above him. He was thinking 
of the tree, and of_all that it 
had seen, and of what it could 
tell if only its whispering leaves could talk; 
for he had heard a part of the story many 
times, and he wished that he could hear the 
tree tell the whole of it. 

It was his great- grandfather, Philip Le 
Blane, and his great-grandmother who had 
come there first, so long ago that there were 
no houses and no other people any where near. 
When they saw the tree, which even then was 
greater than any round it, and when they had 
drunk of the spring that watered its roots, his 
great - grandmother had said, ‘‘ Here let us 
stay’’ ; and so they unyoked the oxen from the 
great wagon and began to make a home in the 
Ohio wilderness. But all that first summer 
the tree was their real home, for under it they 
cooked and ate their meals, and under it they 
slept when the nights were hot. 

And by and by, even before they had fin- 
ished the log cabin on the little knoll to the 
east, a son was born to them; and him, too, 
they called Philip; and his father said when 
he named him, ‘‘I have little to give thee, my 
son; but what God gave to me, that give I 
also to thee. Thou shalt have the great tree 
that has sheltered us in the wilderness, and 
that was thy first home. It shall be thine for- 
ever.’? And so the tree came very early to be 
known as ‘‘Philip’s tree.’’ 

The second Philip, who was the little boy’s 
grandfather, had spent his life in making the 
forests into fields and in planting corn and 
wheat, and he, too, had a son whom he named 
Philip; and when he christened him he said, 
‘*My son, I have much to give thee, but noth- 
ing else so beautiful as the great tree that I 
had of my father. That, then, shall be your 
christening gift.’? And so the tree was still 
called ‘*Philip’s tree’’ ; but this time the Philip 
that was meant was the little boy’s father. 

Those things, of course, the little boy could 
not remember, for:they happened long before 
he was born; but what he did remember was 
the day when his father had first told him the 
story of the tree and at the end had said, 
‘*And now, my son, as my grandfather, the 
first Philip Le Blane, gave the tree to my 
father, so I, the third in line, and the third to 
bear the name, now give it to you, for your 
very own, to love and cherish as we have 
loved and cherished it.’’ 

All those things the little boy thought of as 
he lay there and watched the sunlight dotting 
the leaves with gold. ‘‘And it is now my 
tree,’” he said happily to himself; ‘‘my very 
own!’? 

He thought that he had spoken only to him- 
self, and so he was startled to hear a little 
rustle in the grass and a man’s voice saying, 
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A RAINY-DAY PARTY 


BY HARRIET SUTHERLAND 


WE HAVE RUMMAGED THE TRUNKS IN THE ATTIC, 
WHERE THE COBWEBS ARE THICK IN THE GLOOM; 

WE HAVE SEARCHED THROUGH ALL OF THE CLOSETS, 
SAVE THAT IN THE COMPANY ROOM. 


AND THE HATS AND THE COATS AND THE DRESSES 
THAT WERE CAREFULLY PUT AWAY, 

AND LEFT TO THE MOTHS AND FORGOTTEN, 
WE SHALL WEAR TO OUR PARTY TO-DAY. 


SO WHAT IF THE STORM IS RAGING, 
AND FILLING THE YARD WITH SNOW? 
WE ARE HAVING THE LOVELIEST PARTY 
IN THE GARMENTS OF LONG AGO! 


ae sig ‘*Yours, is it, my son? Then 
ey you are a lucky boy, for there 
are few like it now.’’ Then 
the stranger asked where the 
little boy’s father was, and 
went over to the house to see 
him. 

Philip saw him go in at the 
front door, and after a little 
while come out again, but this time Philip’s 
father was with him. The two of them crossed 
the dooryard and the road, and came over 
to where Philip was sitting. ‘‘There!’’ said 
Philip’s father. ‘‘Ask him yourself.’? And he 
smiled. 

Then the stranger said, ‘‘My boy, who owns 
this tree?’’ 

Philip rose to his feet, for, although he could 


not tell why, it seemed as if something great | 
were at hand—something in the presence of | 


which it was not fitting to remain seated. So 
he stood up straight before the man and said, 
‘*T own it, sir.’’ 

‘*And will you sell it—to me—for a great 
deal of money—for a hundred dollars?’’ 

For a moment Philip looked at the man in 
wonder. ‘‘Sell it?’’ he said. ‘‘Sell my tree? 
No, sir.’’ 

Then the stranger turned to Philip’s father. 
‘*May I tell him the story?’’ he asked. 

**Yes, tell him. Tell him as you told me; for 
the tree is his, and he shall decide for himself.’’ 

And so, as they sat there under the tree, 
the stranger told the little boy of the great 
war; of how French men had been killed and 
French women. had been driven from their 
homes and little French children were starv- 
ing. He spoke of the many things that France 
needed and could get only in this country; 
and then he rose and, laying his hand on the 
trunk of the tree, he said, ‘‘She needs your 
tree. She needs it for gunstocks, for it is a 
black walnut, and so large that it will make 
hundreds of stocks, and of no other wood can 
good stocks be made. It is a noble tree. It has 
been in your family for generations—I know 
the story—and it is like an old and dear friend. 
But your people and your~father’s people 
came from France many years ago to help this 
country when it was poor, and the land has 
blessed them and made them rich. Now France 
needs your help—she needs your tree. Will 
you sell it to me—to fight for France?’’ 

The little boy looked with wide, startled 
eyes at his father. ‘‘Is it true, father, what 
the man says?’’ 

‘*Yes, my son, it is all true.’’ 

Philip turned to the stranger. ‘‘Then you 
may have my tree,’’ he said. ‘‘But I will not 
sell it to you; I will give it—to France.’’ 

‘*Will you let him da it?’’ asked the man of 
Philip’s father. 

‘*Tt is his, and he has done as he wished, ’’ 
said his father, and laid his hand on Philip’s 
head; then he and the man walked away 
together. 

In a week workmen came with saws and 
axes and laid the great tree low. Then they 
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brought a little mill and cut the log into 
blocks and the blocks into slices and the slices 
into strips, and loaded them on trucks and 
hauled them away. And the place where the 
tree had stood was lonesome and bare. But as 
Philip thought of the strips of wood that the 
trucks had hauled away, it seemed to him that 
every one of them was a tough little brown 
soldier gone to fight for France. 

I do not know who told the story, or how 
it got across the sea, but a little more than a 
year afterwards there came to Philip a big 
wooden box with strange, foreign - looking 
labels on it; and within was a case of polished 
walnut that held a wonderfully beautiful rifle. 
The metal parts were richly engraved, and the 
stock was of that lovely curly wood that comes 
only from the part of the tree where the trunk 
joins the roots; and set into the stock was a 
plate of gold on which was engraved: 
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Never again will the birds sing in the 
branches of the old walnut, but in a boy’s 
heart will sing throughout all his life voices 
sweeter than those of bird or flute, for they 
are the voices of patriotism and sacrifice and 
service. 
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THE SEA FAIRY 


BY ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


ADELEINE had gone for the winter 
M with her father and mother, after they 
had put her older sister, Lilian, into a 
bearding school, to a lovely sunny place in the 
far South. Their home was right on the sea, 
where there were many rocks and much sand. 
High among the rocks, near the very top, where 
it was too slippery for her to climb, Madeleine’s 
sharp eyes had discovered a fairy. 

There were no other little girls living near, 
and so Madeleine would often go out by herself, 
with bucket and shovel, to dig in the sand. 
She would always first look up and smile at 
the little new-found friend, as she considered 
héer—although never would the tiny thing ac- 
cept the invitation to come down to play. ‘‘ But 
then,’’ Madeleine would say to herself, ‘‘you 
could hardly expect that of a fairy.’’ 

Madeleine wrote a letter every week or so to 
Lilian ; or rather, being such a very little girl, 
she told her mother what to say. And always 
there was some word about the sea fairy. 

Mother never could see the fairy; but then, 
the glare always hurt mother’s eyes so much 
that she had to wear brown glasses; and father 
only laughed when she talked of the fairy. 
But to Lilian, from hearing of her so often, the 
fairy, with her lovely pale face and her long, 
sea-green hair, became an important personage. 

So when the holidays came, and Lilian joined 
her family in the South, one of the first things 
that she wanted was to see the fairy. 

‘*We must wait until to-morrow morning, 
Lilian,’’ said Madeleine, ‘‘when the sun is 
bright. She never seems to come out in the 
afternoon—or if she does I can never find her.’’ 

So, although a high wind was blowing, the 
big girl and the little girl went together very 
early the next morning to the rocks. Madeleine | 
pointed to the top of one of them and ex- 
claimed, ‘There she is, Lilian! You can see 
her green hair waving in the wind.’’ 

Lilian looked and looked ; and then she said, 
‘* All I can see, Madeleine, is a pale shell with 
seaweed blowing about it, up there, just above | 
that shiny piece of pinkish rock:’’ 

‘*No, no,”’ insisted Madeleine. 
sea fairy in her pink dress. ’’ 

With the high wind, the waves were now 
coming in with unusual force, beating and 
lashing against the rocks. 

Suddenly Madeleine grasped her sister’s 
hand. ‘‘O Lilian,’’ she cried, ‘‘that last great | 
wave has carried her away !’’ 

Nor could Lilian find any more sign of a| 
white shell with its bunch of seaweed. Look- | 
ing down, she saw that there were tears in 
Madeleine’s eyes. ‘‘They have been playmates 
so long,’’ she said to herself; and then, aloud, 
‘*T’m so sorry, Madeleine dear !’’ 

At that moment Lilian’s eyes caught sight of 
a pearly looking object on the crest of an in- 
coming wave. As the wave receded, it left its 
burden on the beach, and Lilian ran quickly 
forward, pulling Madeleine along by the hand. 

**Look, Madeleine, look!’’ she eried. ‘‘If 
your fairy has gone out to sea, she seems to 
have sent you a present to remember her by.’’ 

And Lilian ran down to the water’s edge 
and, before another wave could come in, picked 
up a beautiful shell. With a smile, she handed 
it to her little sister—who at once forgot all 
her grief in the joy of being thus remembered 
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by the dear sea fairy herself. 





THE QUEER LITTLE PAIR 
BY MARTHA BICKERTON 


Each of them stands on a candy eurb, 
The dear little, queer little pair, 
Wearing garments of sugared figs, 
And a most remarkable stare! 
Of raisins their arms and legs are formed, 
Each one has a marshmallow head; 
And both of them stand on almond feet, 
Never thinking of supper or bed. 


And the little man gives a comical glance 
From his rolling chocolate eyes; 

And the lady watches the passing folk 
Who pause in mild surprise. 

The little man is jauntily gay, 
With his slim, green, candy cane; 

But the lady has a sorrowful look, 
For her heart holds a secret pain. 


She silently carries a dreadful fear, 
And her marshmallow face is pale, 
For she knows while standing alone, apart, 
That her skirt of figs is stale! 
But the passing people never guess, 
As they pause to look from the street; 
And each declares there was never before 
A pair so perfectly sweet! 
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THE UNHAPPY BIRDS 


BY MERLE V. KEITH 


ARLY one winter morning, after a 
E stormy night, a crow woke up and 

shook from his feathers the fine snow 
that had sifted through the pine branches 
that sheltered his roost in the big forest. It 
was the first heavy storm of the winter, and it 
put the crow into an ill humor, because he knew 
that the snow would make it harder for him to 
find food. For a long time he sat there in the 
pine tree, scolding softly to himself. Then he 








stretched his wings and with a loud ‘‘Caw! 
caw!’’ flew away out of the forest. 

First he went to a field where a farmer had 
left. some corn uncut. He had feasted there on 
an ear of corn the day before, but now the 
snow was so deep that he could not find a 
single kernel. Then he flew to other places 
where he had sometimes found food; but not a 
morsel could he find, until at last he snatched 
a crust from some garbage that a housewife 
had left at her back door. It was little enough 
for a hungry crow, but it was the best that he 
could do, and at last he flew back to the forest. 
There he perched on the limb of a dead tree 
and fluffed out his feathers and tucked his 
head under his wing. 

But before the crow fell asleep he heard a © 


| shrill ery, ‘*Dee! dee! dee!’’ from a tree near 


by. 

It was a little chickadee, and it was so noisy 
that the crow became more cross than before. 

‘*What do you mean by bothering me when 
I’m trying to sleep, so that I may forget my 
hunger ?’”’ asked the crow in harsh tones. 

**T did not mean to bother you,’”’ said the 
chickadee, ‘‘but Iam very unhappy because I 


| have eaten so much that I can eat no more. I 


have eaten fat white grubs from the stump of 
|an old pine, and I cannot hold another one!’’ 

**You ought to be happy, then,’’ said the 
crow. ‘‘I am the unhappy one, because I can- 
not get enough to eat. I wish that I were as 
small as you are, so that I could be satisfied 
with a few little grubs. Caw! caw!’’ 

‘*And I wish-that I were as large as you 
are, so that I could hold more grubs. Dee! 
dee! dee!’’ 

And there they sat on the bare branches in 
the storm and scolded all day long—‘‘Caw! 
caw!’’ and ‘*‘Dee! dee! dee!’’—and argued 
which was the more unhappy and which had 
the harder lot in life. 

So you see that the crow and the chickadee 
are much like some persons. If they are big, 
they want to be small; and if they are small, 
they want to be big. And whether they have 
too much or too little, they manage to be un- 
happy over it, and each feels sure that every- 
one else has a happier lot in life. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


HE RAT KANGAROO.—The closing of the 

European animal market by the warhas forced 
the New York Zodélogical Park: to seek .other 
sources of supply for its great collections of living 
birds and mammals. For the second time in the 
past three years it has received a large and varied 
consignment of mammals, birds and reptiles from 
Australia and South Africa. Many of the Australian 
accessions have never before been exhibited alive 
in the United States. Among them are several 
species of kangaroos, the most remarkable being 
the West Australian rat kangaroo, shown in the 
accompanying illustration from the Zodlogical 
Society Bulletin. When sitting upright the crea- 
ture is only fourteen inches high. It is particularly 





interesting and remarkable because of the strange 
characteristics of the tail, which the animal uses 
as a support, as the larger and typical kangaroos 
do. The tail is almost naked, appears to be much 
swollen, and is corrugated and apparently seg- 
mented into rings. It is really a reservoir for the 
storage of fatty nourishment and enables the ani- 
mal to pass periods of several weeks in its burrow 
without eating. After a period of such fasting 
the diameter of the tail is so greatly reduced that 
it is no larger than that of other small species of 
rat kangaroos. Four species of the genus Bet- 
tongia are known, all of which are remarkable for 
using the tail to seize and carry grasses for a nest. 
The animal scoops a hollow in the ground; but as 
that leaves the entrance on a level with the sur- 
rounding herbage, it closes it with grass, which 
it drags after it, and so makes a lair that is ex- 
tremely hard to find. 


TIFFENING THE WOODEN SHIP.—Amer- 
ican shipyards are now building more than 300 
seagoing wooden vessels of various types, but even 
those vessels are dependent. upon the iron and 
steel industry, for, as the Lron Trade Review est - 
mates, about 60,000 tons of steel will be used in the 
wooden ships now on the ways or under contract. 
Most of it will be in the form of fastenings, spikes, 
drift bolts, through bolts, nuts, washers and clinch 
rings. Most modern wooden vessels are reinforced 
with steel straps. These are in the form of uni- 
versal plates, often 14 inches wide and %4 of an 
inch thick, rising amidships to a point 3 feet above 
the main deck. At both ends the straps run down 
to the line of the bilge. In addition, the deck beams 
are tied together by 34x 4inch steel straps laid in 
four courses the full length of the ship. The strap- 
ping is rather expensive, since the type that is used 
costs. about three thousand dollars, of which fifteen 
hundred dollars is for labor and. fastenings. But 
that form of reinforcing is not so elaborate as the’ 
system provided in the standard design of the 
United States Shipping Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. That design provides for a latticework of 
steel straps, 44x 4 inches, connected to a 4x8 
inch steel cord at the top. It costs about eight 
thousand dollars to reinforce a ship in that way. 
Builders of wooden ships on the Pacific Coast make 
use of great numbers of cast-steel knees. They are 
about 4 feet on a side and approximately % of an 
inch thick. They are placed under the ends of 
deck beams, and add to the rigidity of the hull. 


RIVAL OF GASOLINE.—Gasoline now costs 

a dollar or more a gallon in England and 
France, and has become so scarce that the author- 
ities place a limit on the quantity that may be used 
by private individuals. The situation has led to 
many efforts to discover an economical substi- 
tute. Within the past few months ordinary coal 
gas has begun to be used more and more in Eng- 
land to propel all sorts of motor vehicles, but more 
especially the lighter motor trucks and delivery 





cars. The new form of fuel has enabled many own- 
ers of motor vehicles to keep their cars at work in 
spite of shortage in their gasoline allowance. The 
fuel is entirely suitable for use in a gasoline en- 
gine, and as it is already in gaseous form there is 
no difficulty in starting the engine in cold weather. 
The drawback to the use of coal gas is its bulk. It 
takes 250 cubic feet of the uncompressed gas to 
produce as much power as a gallon of gasoline. 
That quantity will fill a space ten feet long, five 
feet high and five feet wide, and a bag of that size 
is not a thing of beauty or easy to hide in or about 
a light automobile. Nevertheless, many English 
motorists are finding coal gas the only relief from 
the shortage of gasoline and the restrictions im- 
posed on its use. Eventually ways may be found 
to increase the pressure of the gas to at least a 
hundred atmospheres, thus decreasing the space 
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ded, and to carry it in metal containers. Just 
now it is hard to get a supply of high-quality steel 
for that purpose in England, and no fully satisfac- 
tory way to reduce the pressure of the gas before 
it reaches the engine has been devised. 


HUGE GUN MOULD.—The Bethlehem Steel 

Company has recently made the largest ingot 
mould ever manufactured. It is octagonal in shape, 
15 feet 7 inches high, with an average inside diam- 
eter of 91% inches. The thickness varies from 15 
to 20 inches. The mould is to be used in casting 
the 300,000-pound steel ingots from which our 16- 
inch and 18-inch guns are forged. According to the 
Mining aad Scientific Press, the Bessemer pig iron 
used in the construction of the new mould was 





melted in three large, open-hearth steel furnaces, 
and the melted iron from all three was suspended 
in ladles over the mould at one time. The molten 
contents of. the ladles. mingled in a trough or 
runner so that the iron was thoroughly mixed 
before it entered the mould. It took 340,000 pounds 
of pig iron to pour the casting. After the mould 
was thoroughly cooled two 100-ton cranes lifted it 
from the-sand pit and transferred -it to the open- 
hearth department, where it will be used regularly 
for casting steel ingots. 
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THE TIGERS OF THE SEA 


WONDER whether all men have the same 
I personal hatred of sharks that I found among 
the sailors I encountered in Polynesia, asks 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman in The Record of an Adven- 
turousife. With some it amounts almost to mania. 

EPhe:remembrance of one adventure with sharks 
quite destroyed the nerve of a very fine young 
Englishman named Boyd, who left the islands in 
consequence. He had come from the great island 
of Vanua Levu in’ ah open boat with two other 
white men and three natives. It was blowing hard, 
and the sea was rough outside the reef. So Boyd, 
who was a very good seaman, sat up steering all 
night, while Cameron, the owner of the boat, and 
the otliers slept. . , 

There was a full moon, and it was one of those 
beautiful fresh nights frequently enjoyed in the 
islands after the rainy season. Nothing could be 
more‘delightful, although as hour after hour passed 
Boyd became weary and sleepy. At last, after 
twelve:hours of continuous watchfulness and care, 
the boat was in smooth water, inside the Ovalau 
Reef, where, protected by the mountains, it felt 
comparatively little wind. Boyd, therefore, gave 
up the tiller to Cameron, saying as his last words, 
“Gusts will come down the gullies; whatever you 
do, don’t fasten the sheet,” and then fell fast asleep. 

He woke suddenly to find the boat careened 
over. Guessing what had occurred, he whipped out 
his jackknife and cut the sheet that Cameron had 
foolishly cleated. It was too late. The boat sank, 
and all began to swim for their lives. The three 
natives soon forged ahead, and Boyd, who was an 
excellent swimmer for a white man, was in advance 
of his two careless friends. As he swam on he 
heard a shriek behind him. One of them had been 
taken down by a shark. On he went, striking out, 
if possible, more vigorously than before. Then he 
heard a second shriek of pain and horror from 
behind, and Knew that the other of his friends had 
gone'tothe voracious creatures. ~ 

He was now swimming alone, for the natives 
were. a long way off by this time, and every ripple 
he heard in the water, every swish of the wind 
that went by, he thought was the rush of a shark’s 
fin through the waves, or the sound of the creature 
turning over to grip him. A whole mile of this 
almost unbearable anxiety did he undergo until 
finally, worn out with exertion and mental strain, 
he had just strength enough to drag himself to the 
shallow water, whence the natives quickly pulled 
him out. His nerves were so shaken that he could 
not endure sailing again in an open boat, and he 
speedily left for New Zealand, 

A still more exciting shark incident that occurred 
about the same time affords remarkable proof of 
the loyalty and discipline of the natives toward 
their chiefs. Tui Levuka, the chief of the island of 
Ovalau, was out in a big double canoe with a crew 
of forty-five men when a sudden storm came on 
and capsized them in waters that were known to 
be infested with sharks. Immediately the natives 
made a-circle round their chief, joining hands and 
keeping themselves afloat with their legs while 
he swam about inside the ring so formed quite 
comfortably. 

A shriek and a groan, and down went one native. 
The two next to him joined their hands again over 
the empty place. Another was taken in the same 
way, and again the circle was completed as if none 
were missing. A third disappeared, and once more 
silently, and as it were automatically, the narrow- 
ing circle was reconstituted with Tui Levuka still 
safe in the midst. ‘Another for Hector” was never 
replied to and acted upon under more gruesome 
circumstances. The survivors could hear the swirl 
of the water as successive comrades disappeared 
and could see the blood of the victims.washing up 
round the circle as the sharks devoured them. 

Finally, after the slaughter had been going on 
for a long time, native canoes came up and took 
Tui Levuka and his much reduced band of follow- 
ers on board. Only twenty-seven out of the original 
number of forty-five remained. The whole occur- 
rence made no particular impression on the Fijians, 
nor were the survivors thought to have done 
anything unusual. ° 


THE HEROES OF THE BALLOON 
CORPS 


N duty over the French lines, making obser- 
vations of the German defenses, were Lieut. 
Kerdrajec and Lieut. Castelgalant of the 

Balloon Corps. In the Washington Star, Gerald 
Brandon describes the events that followed when 
Lieut. Kerdrajec’s balloon broke loose from its 
moorings. 

The high wind that had snapped the cables drove 
the balloon over the German lines. Lieut. Ker- 
drajec pulled the ripping cord, and the huge en- 
velope slowly collapsed while its observer, with his 
parachute, drifted downward into German terri- 
tory; but realizing the inevitability of falling into 
enemy hands, he untied the cords that bound him 
to the parachute and finished the last few hundred 
feet of his descent without assistance. His lifeless 
body thudded down among the discomfited Ger- 
mans, who had thought to take him prisoner. 

Meanwhile the aéro-station crew were busy 
pulling in the cable attached to the second balloon. 
Lieut. Castelgalant, having witnessed the fate.of 
his comrade, gathered together his papers and 
maps and dropped them overboard, weighted with 
a sandbag, so that they might not fall into the 
hands of the Germans. 

When the balloon tugged at its leash, only five 
thousand feet from the ground, the Germans 
opened fire with their anti-aircraft guns. The tar- 
get was too big to be missed. A shell fragment 
sliced away the part of the observation car to 
which the cable was attached, but it did not harm 
the observer. 

The balloon envelope was untouched, and, freed 
of the weight of the restraining line, bounded rap- 
idly upward out of range, disappearing through 
the cloud banks. 

Lieut. Castelgalant rapidly thought over the sit- 
uation. What should he do? Drop out at the end of 
his parachute and perhaps be killed or stay in his 
balloon and trust to luck? 

The wind was blowing northward, in the direc- 
tion of the German lines, but also in the direction 
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of Holland. Perhaps he could keep in the air long 
enough to descend on Dutch territory, where the 
worst that could happen to him would be intern- 
ment until the end of the war. He cast out every- 
thing movable from the wrecked observation car 
and hung on. 

Six hours later Lieut. Castelgalant pulled his 
safety valve and descended below the clouds to 
within field-glass view: of the earth. A careful 
scrutiny of the surroundings revealed a flat and 
fruitful country, cut into rectangles by shining 
ribbons of water. 

It was now safe to descend, but Lieut. Castel- 
galant could not make up his mind to face the inac- 
tivity of an internment camp until the end of the 
war, The wind had shifted to the east. Why not 
try to cross the North Sea and reach England? 

He made himself a nest from the hanging ropes 
that swung from the balloon and cut away the 
remnants of the observation car. Again he ghot 
upward and continued his aérial voyage toward 
the unknown, while he calmly penciled voluminous 
data in his notebook. 

From this notebook his story has been taken. It 
was found on his body in the North Sea by a mine 
sweeper and sent to the regimental commander. 
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THE VENEZUELAN CRISIS 


HEN Germany threatened to take pos- 

session of Venezuelan territory in 1902, 

President Roosevelt did not shirk the 
test, declares Mr. W. R. Thayer in his Life of John 
Hay. Although his action has never been officially 
described, continues the biographer, there is no 
reason now for not describing it. 

One day, when the crisis was at its height, he 
summoned to the White House Dr. Holleben, the 
German ambassador, and told him that unless 
Germany consented to arbitrate, the American 
squadron under Adm. Dewey would receive orders . 
by noon ten days later to proceed to the Vene- 
zuelan coast and prevent Germany from taking 
possession of Venezuelan territory. 

Dr. Hoileben began to protest that his imperial 
master, having once refused to arbitrate, could 
not change his mind. The President said that he 
was not arguing the question, because arguments 
had already been gone over until no useful purpose 
would be served by repeating them; he was simply 
giving information that the ambassador might 
think it important to transmit to Berlin. 

A week passed in silence. Then Dr. Holleben 
again called on the President, but said nothing of 
the Venezuelan matter. When he rose to go, the 
President asked him about it, and when he stated 
that he had received nothing from his government 
the President informed him that in view of this 
fact Adm. Dewey would be instructed to sail a 
day earlier than the day originally mentioned. 

Much perturbed, the ambassador protested. The 
President informed him that not a stroke of a pen 
had been put on paper; that if the Emperor would 
agree to arbitrate, he, the President, would heartily 
praise him for such action, and would treat it as 
taken on German initiative; but that within forty- 
eight hours there must be an offer to arbitrate or 
Adm. Dewey would sail with the orders indicated. 

Within thirty-six hours Dr. Holleben returned to 
the White House and announced to President 
Roosevelt that a dispatch had just come from 
Berlin saying that the Kaiser would arbitrate. 
Neither Adm. Dewey (who, with an American 
fleet, was then manceuvring in the Wést Indies) 
nor anyone else knew of the step that was to be 
taken; the naval authorities were merely told to 
be in readiness. 

On the announcement that Germany had con- 
sented to arbitrate, President Roosevelt publicly 
complimented the Kaiser on being so stanch an 
advocate of arbitration. The humor of this was 
probably relished more in the White House than 
in the palace at Berlin. 
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ACROSS CHEPSTOW BRIDGE 


VERY old bridge has its tradition, says Mr. 
Ernest Rhys in The South Wales Coast, and 
Chepstow Bridge has one memory that brings 

home to you a picture of empty space crossed by 
a single giddy plank. 

It is a true story of a traveler by night who came 
late to Chepstow Bridge, and it goes back to the 
day when the structure was of wood, with planks 
so sprung and tenoned that at times of flood they 
lifted with the water. It was not infrequently, says 
the local recorder, “very dangerous in crossing, 
because the planks that formed the flooring rose 
and fell with the fide, so that it seemed like walk- 
ing on stilts.” 

Once, after a heavy flood, the bridge had to be 
repaired. The workmen removed the flooring and 
left only one or two planks for foot passengers; 
but the place was well lighted, and a man stood 
watch to warn passengers of their danger. On this 
particular night, however, the weather was so 
stormy that the lights were blown out, and the 
bridge keeper, concluding that no one would 
attempt to cross, retired to shelter. 

After midnight a traveler on horseback knocked 
at the door of the inn at the bridge end and de- 
clared that he had just crossed. The innkeeper 
said that it was impossible; but, recognizing the 
man’s voice, he opened the door. In the morning 
the traveler repeated his story of having crossed 
the bridge; whereupon his host showed him the 
planks he must have passed over, “at the same 
time pointing to the gulph below. The man was so 
moved thereupon to his vitals” by the danger he 
had unwittingly run that his nerve gave way, and 
it was some time before he could retake his road. 
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THE GRAY LOAF 


CONTRIBUTOR to an English weekly says 
that persons who look with disfavor upon 
the gray loaf that has displaced white bread, 

and think of the dingy edible as something new,— 
owing to the war,—should remember that fifty 
years ago the white loaf was a rarity. 

English millers had the shock of their lives when 
they discovered the whiteness of foreign flour. The 
British mills could produce nothing to satisfy the 
baker, who in turn had to please his customers 
with white bread. Imports of flour increased alarm- 
ingly, and all because the British public demanded 
white bread. 

Rumors of wonderful machinery producing white 
flour in Budapest caused English millers to visit 
Austria-Hungary. The result of this deputation 
was that in. 1878 the first complete plant to reduce 
wheat to white flour was installed in Bilston. So 
started the English manufacture of white bread. 
The people are ding farewell not to an old 


friend but to an alien invader. 
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A NEW GRACE RICHMOND BOOK 


Red Peppers Patients 


RS. RICHMOND’S lovable, wise and kindly physician hero, Red Pepper Burns, 


has lost none of his old-time attractiveness. If the pun may be allowed, it may The author’s late St 


truly be said that in this new story Red Pepper Burns as brightly and as warmly as in 
the original book about him, which won for him a host of loyal friends. 


—Press, Philadelphia. and mo St popu lar 
book— 


a story bound to be 
one of the season’s 
“Best Sellers” 


RS. RICHMOND’S hosts of admirers 

never seem to get enough of Red Pepper 
Burns, the impulsive, delightfully human 
doctor, with his good.cheer and sane ideals. 
Since he was first introduced to the reading 
public some seven years ago no character 
has been more popular. In building another 
delightful story around Red Pepper Mrs. 
Richmond has done the very thing that hun- 
dreds of thousands of her readers would have 
desired. 

In this new book, Red Pepper’s Patients, we 
also meet new acquaintances, chief among 
whom are Annie Linton, a most likable girl, 
and Jordan King. The mystery that sur- 
rounds the former is solved by Dr. Burns 
but not disclosed until the very end of the tale. 
The delightful romance of Jordan King and 
Annie Linton completes this most interesting 
story. The book is cloth bound and fully 
illustrated. 


Read how Red Pepper 
solves the mystery sur- 
rounding Annie Linton 
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PRESS COMMENTS 






Regular $1.35 Tens if not hundreds of thousands of Americans have met Redfield 
‘ — Pepper Burns, M. D., and admired him. The interest in him is so 
Copyrighted Edition great that Mrs. Grace Richmond has had to put him in a new story, 
Red Pepper’s Patients. The patient with whom the book has the 
most to do is a young woman book agent. She is beautiful and does 
not look like a girl who has always had to earn her own living. Her 





Welcome indeed are the further chronicles of the life of Red Pepper Burns. A rare character is this identity is kept a mystery till the end.—Evening Ledger, Philadelphia. 
doctor, but real withal, and his patients are as real ashe. His genius for locating trouble—mental or 
physical—and his prescriptions for its cure, whether founded upon materia medica or good common Those who were interested in Red Pepper Burns, and that means 
sense, make him beloved of everybody. Where he is, content must reign. The straightening out of all who read Mrs. Richmond’s book about him, will welcome his re- 
tangled lives seems so easy in his hands that one wonders how trouble ever came. Yet one cannot appearance. In the present case the fiery polled physician plays his 
help believing that his wonderful cures really happened. Delightful, too, is Annie Linton, a girl with benevolent part with a succession of patients, culminating happily of 
mistaken ideas of life who is finally set right by Red Pepper and Jordan King, the episode furnishing a course in the prospective wedding of his two best-leved patients. 
pleasing love element.—Evening Post, New York. —The Tribune, New York. 








How to Get the Book FREE 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion with 
$2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of Mrs. Richmond’s latest and 
best story, Red Pepper’s Patients, sending the Book to you postpaid. The Book cannot be 
purchased anywhere for less than $1.35 net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to a PRESENT Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


“THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
llass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office. Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
) 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








DEATH IN THE GARAGE 


VERY now and then the morning news- 
paper tells of some one who was found 
dead in a small, private garage; very 
recently two well-known persons, one 
an actor and the other an educator, 
were killed by poisonous gases released 

by the working of their automobile engines in a 

small, closed garage. In very cold weather it is 

necessary to let the engine run for a few minutes 
so as to warm it up before the car is brought out 
into the open air, and because the weather is so 
cold there is a temptation to keep the garage door 
closed the while. But among the gases that the 
engine produces is one that is a deadly poison. 

That gas is carbon monoxide, and it amounts to 

about seven per cent of the exhaust gases. 

It has been shown that so little as one per cent 
of carbon monoxide in the air that is breathed in 
can be fatal, and it is easy to see that the atmos- 
phere in a small, closed garage, while the engine 
is working, must soon become dangerous. It is 
carbon monoxide that kills when anyone breathes 
the fumes from a charcoal stove in a small room, 
or inhales illuminating gas. Death results from the 
poisonous action of the gas on the blood; the car- 
bon monoxide combines with the hemoglobin—the 
oxygen-carrying substance in the red corpuscles 
—and makes it incapable of absorbing the oxygen 
from the air in the lungs. 

But carbon monoxide can do great harm even 
when it is not present in sufficient quantities to 
kill. The symptoms of this sort of gas poisoning 
are headache, dizziness, nausea, bronchial irrita- 
tion and sometimes convulsions. The irritation to 
the air passages may cause a severe bronchitis or 
even prepare the way for pneumonia. 

In treating poisoning by carbon monoxide try to 
stimulate respiration, dash cold water on the chest, 
earry the patient into the open air and, if other 
measures fail, practice artificial respiration. Hot 
black coffee may be given as a stimulant, but 
alcohol is best avoided, or given, if at all, in very 
small amounts. In severe cases a copious bleeding 
followed at once by transfusion of blood, in order 
to replace the poisoned red corpuscles by healthy 
ones, sometimes has: saved life. The accidents 
mentioned at the beginning of this article can be 
prevented if the automobile owner will remember 
that the exhaust gases of internal-combustion en- 
gines are poisonous, and is careful never to start 
the engine when the garage door is closed unless 
he has first attached a rubber or metal tube to the 
exhaust pipe and passed it out through a hole in 
the door. In that case the tube should fit closely 
over the end of the exhaust pipe so that none of 
the deadly gas can leak out. 
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BUYING THE BLACK SILK 


MARCH wind was tearing outside, but 
it was not the cause of the color in 
Marcella’s cheeks when she came in. 

**I do think,” she declared to her 

mother and her aunt, “that I have the 
most uncomfortable experiences that 
ever happened to any mortal being. What do you 
suppose I’ve been through this afternoon? I had 
promised, you know, to take old Miss Jennings 
downtown; it’s four years since she’s been in the 
stores herself. It took her almost an hour to get 
ready, and we started three times and had to go 
back for things she had forgotten; but that wasn’t 
anything. Neither was the time we had getting 

a bonnet to suit her. There are still one or two 
shops that keep a drawer of bonnets for old ladies, 
but you would have smiled if you could have heard 
her scorn them! 

“But the climax came when she opened her bag 
and paid for the bonnet all in dimes and nickels ! I 
am sure there were at least a thousand of them. And 
just as she sat there with her lap full of change, 
counting it out to the clerk with the most madden- 
ing slowness, in came Victoria Van Horn. I could 
have gone through the floor! Of course she was 
polite, but I could see she was ready to explode. 
Victoria Van Horn of all people in the city! Oh, 
it’s easy for you to laugh, but I guess you wouldn’t 
have enjoyed it any more than I!” 

“We couldn’t help laughing, dear,” Aunt Amy 
said apologetically. ‘You see, it sounds so exactly 
like some very vigorous remarks that were made 
just about twenty years ago. Ask your mother.” 

Marcella turned bewildered eyes upon her 
mother. “What is the joke?” she demanded. 

“You couldn’t know, dear. You never heard it. 
But once, when I was about your age, a neighbor 
asked me to go in town with her to buy a black 
silk. She had been saving up for one for years. [ 
felt very much flattered and started off gayly—a 
wee bit puzzled by the basket she was carrying, 
but I soon forgot that in the excitement of a trip to 
the city. Trips to the city were not common in those 
days. We had a beautiful morning. Mrs. Thomas 
was difficult to suit, but she found the silk finally 
and ordered ten yards of it. It was a dollar seventy- 
five a yard. And when the clerk had measured it 
off, she lifted her basket to the counter, opened 
the cover and poured out the price in pennies.” 

“Mother!” Marcella gasped. 

“And,” Aunt Amy added, twinkling, ‘“‘that wasn’t 
the worst of it. The most unutterable thing was 





























that a certain fine-looking young fellow named 
Porter came down the aisle just then, and —”’ 

“O mother!” Marcella cried pityingly. “How did 
you live through it?” Then her dimple appeared. 
“It must have been worse than Victoria Van 
Horn,” she acknowledged. 
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COLORS AND THE KAISER 


HE German Emperor thinks himself ex 
tremely sensitive to color. If he enters a room 
the color scheme of which he dislikes, says 
Miss Edith Keen in Seven Years at the Prussian 
Court, it is very likely to affect his temper unfavor- 
ably. 

There is a story that one night when the Emperor 
went to dinner with Herr Ballin he felt extremely 
irritable, and as the food was so excellent and the 
company so pleasant he was at a loss to account 
for this sense of irritation until he noticed the color 


| of the walls. 


“T cannot sit amid these dark-green walls any 
longer,” he remarked. “Let us go to some other 
apartment.” The dinner table had to be relaid in 
an apartment that suited the Emperor’s fancy. 

The sensitiveness of William II to color, unfortu- 
nately for those about him, is not dependable. For 
example, at one time he conceived a horror of 
dark blue. There happened to be at that time only 
one room in the Neues Palais decorated in dark 
blue, and that was a room rarely or never used by 
the Emperor. It was the morning room devoted to 
the ladies in waiting in attendance on the Empress 
for the day. The color of this apartment was there- 
fore allowed to remain as it was; otherwise it 
would have had to be repainted. The ladies in 
waiting, however, who had afternoon or evening 
gowns of dark blue had to put them out of their 
wardrobe, for they dared not wear them in the 
presence of the Emperor. 

But the Emperor’s dislike of dark blue lasted only 
a short time,—six months, perhaps,—and then his 
pet aversion in color became yellow. 

These varying dislikes for color frequently made 
it necessary to redecorate the rooms that the 
Emperor used. Nearly every season the colors of 
‘some of the chief apartments had to be altered. 

The Emperor has a great deal of affectation in 
his character, and he lives, or used to live, in a con- 
tinual state of posing; it pleased him that he should 
have the reputation of being peculiar about many 
things. He was immensely gratified when some one 
wrote a description of him in a Berlin paper that 
said that he took a wonderful pleasure in sunlight, 
and that described how he reveled in walking or 
taking hard exercise in the blazing sun. Although 
the statement was a pure invention, the Emperor 
declared that it was absolutely true, and after- 
wards, to the amusement of his entourage, often 
talked of the beneficial effects he experienced by 
taking exercise in hot sunlight. 

On one occasion, when the Emperor went to stay 
with the King of Wiirttemberg, his host had the 
Emperor’s private apartments repainted in white, 
red and gold—the colors that the Emperor had 
often declared were his favorites. But just at that 
time the Emperor had taken a violent dislike to red, 
or fancied that he had. When he was shown into 
his newly decorated apartments, he glanced about 
them, covered his eyes with his hand, and declared 
that the glare from qll the red color was “Horrible! 
horrible! horrible!” 

The King of Wiirttemberg, however, undérstood 
his cousin better, and was at all events not inclined 
to humor him. “You will get accustomed to the 
glare after a bit,” he said. “Anyway, these must 
be your rooms while you are with me.” 

And the Emperor managed to put up with it. 
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A SWEATER FOR BILLY 


N a certain department store, says the Wash- 
ington Star, a large knitting class is held daily. 
The women are learning to knit sweaters, caps 

and all sorts of apparel for the soldiers and sailors. 
The other day a recruit joined the class. She was 
young, she was pretty, she was everything that a 
woman should be, and she could knit well. After 
several lessons the other women began to take an 
interest in what she was knitting. 

“Your sweater must be for a rather small sailor,” 

remarked one woman, gazing at the garment. 

“It’s for little Billy,” said the young woman with 

a smile. 

“Little Billy! What a romantic name for a sailor.” 

“But—er—my dear,” said an older woman, “you 

have four arms started.” 

The young knitter smiled. 

“Two for his front legs and two for his hind 

legs —” 

Front legs! Hind legs! The women all stopped 

knitting. Needles waved helplessly in air. 

“Who is Billy?” they clamored. 

**Billy is my bulldog.” 

And now she knits at home. 


°°? 
RETORT IN KIND 


WO venerable theologians who preached in 

the same town, says the Philadelphia Public 

Ledger, were very friendly in spite of their 
differences in belief. One, who was about seventy 
years of age, was the Episcopalian rector, and the 
other, who was slightly younger, was minister of 
the Presbyterian church. 

The rector was a good deal of a High-Church- 
man and he always liked to be addressed as 
‘Father N—.” Having got used to this title 
through years of conversation with his old friend, 
the Presbyterian minister used it several times in 
addressing a new rector, who in course of time 
succeeded Father N—. But the young rector did 
not wantito be addressed in that way. More than 
once he asked the Presbyterian minister to omit 
the title, but in vain. One day the explosion came. 

“See here, Dr. B—,” said the venerable but 
irate rector, “for some time I have been asking 
you to stop calling me ‘father.’ If you do it again 
I shall call you ‘mother,’ and if you do it again after 
that I shall call you ‘grandmother.’ ” 

The threat had the desired effect. 


i < 
A DELICATE WOMAN 


oe AL,” said one of the humorous characters 
in Everybody’s Magazine, “‘my wife is one 
in a million. She gets up in the mornin’, 
milks seven cows and gets breakfast for ten hard- 
workin’ men before six o’clock.” 
“She must be a very robust woman,” said the 
commercial traveler who happened to be present. 
“No, stranger, she ain’t strong; she’s more pale 
and delicate-like. If that woman was only strong, 
I don’t know the work she couldn’t do!” 
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and let the Pakro catalog help you. 
The illustrations are from actual pho- 
tographs and reproduced in actual 
colors. It describes the Pakro way, 
the easy way of planting. It shows 
how a million garden owners saved 
time and work and money last season 
in planting their gardens. 
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AND SBEDS 


is the modern way of planting the 
home garden. The seeds are evenly 
and accurately spaced in a thin paper 
tape. And a whole row is planted at 
a time resulting in straight rows of 
evenly spaced plants. Thinning out 
is practically eliminated. Your dealer 
can supply you these seeds. 


TheQuantity Package 
of Quality Seeds 


in over one hundred varieties of 
flowers and vegetables. Plan your 
garden now; write for your copy of 
the beautiful Pakro catalog and learn 
the new way, the better way of plant- 
ing. This catalog will be sent im- 
mediately upon your request without 
charge and prepaid. 


American Seedtape Co. 
Pakro Building 
370 Ogden Street, Newark, N. J. 
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THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 
Be XD ‘ 
Lambert Pharmacal Co, 
St. Louis, Mo., 
U.S.A 








next time you buy 3-in-One. More economi- 
cal—contains three times as much oil as the 
small size bottle at less than twice the cost. 
Keeps perfectly—always flows freely. 


3-in-One Oil 


Combines three separate functions. Lubricates 
sewing machines, typewriters, bicycles, 
guns—all light mechanisms. Cleans and 
polishes furniture, floors, woodwork— 
all veneered and varnished surfaces. 
Prevents rust or tarnish on bathroom 





igh School Course 


in 2 Years fess 


Here is a thorough, complete, si High 
Schoo] Course that gh. can plete, skaplited conte. 


Meets college entrance requirements. Prepared b: 
leading professors in universities and academies. 


Don’t Stop Growing! 





Keep on going! Train your brain! Make up 


Broaden your mental vision! A high 
school education multiplies your 
chances for success in business or 


for Lost 

social life. 

Study this intensely interesting Time! 

cour reein idle hours at home without Men end vane nie 
ring with your regular work, 

“Oash in’on your natwrab ability. *eatch uo" BY 5 

Choice of 20 Courses | jars: tices: 


ited this remark. 
We have helped 50,000. men and | able opportunity. 





fixtures, gas ranges, tools, razors—all 
metal surfaces. Sold at all stores. 


Mase 
Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165AIH. Broadway, N. Y. 












Select the bicycle you prefer from 
the 44 styles golers and sizes in 


TRY BEFORE 


ma: | 
fer ever madeon a bicycle. You 
will be astonished at our low 





women towin/ Let us help you, too. | 


o=—a== SEND COUPON TODAY 


for FREE Book and Full Information | wih the lesting bicycle house in America’ Do 
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until you Anow what we 
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Superintendent 







Manager 
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Aco’nt 


FIRST AID 
in Food Conservation 
“Taylor 


HOME OVEN 
THERMOMETE 





ADDBESS......000000 


Saves time, fuel 





and materials 








AMERICAN FLAGS and CLASS PINS 


Send for free catalog today. Thousands 
wear pins made by us. Pins shown in 
two colors, hard enamel, any letters or 
date. Silver plate 20 cents each, $2 doz. 
No. 882 Sterling 40 cents each, $4 doz. No. 384 
METAL ARTS CO., 87 South Avenue, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ASK YOURDEALER [ote] ©) .@ -10)0) Ga 2 a: 
70:30) Ou © ON REQUEST 


Jaylor /nstrument Companies 
: ROCHESTER N.Y 
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then Economy 


Quality has always been the first con- 
sideration in building the high-grade 


No sewi 





heavy suitings. The Publishers of 


ECONOMY in sewing hi L 





you about half the usual 
and allow a three months’ free trial. 








QUALITY FIRST— 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


ng hine, at whatever pri Id, is better adapted 
_ to handle all kinds of family pels mo hess ‘Geonment ry to 
The Youth’s Companion 

stand back of each machine with a 25-year guarantee. 


: n e P is assured by our 
unique system of — direct from factory to home. We save 


price. We also pay all freight charges 


«Find Out How Much You Can Save on the purchase of 
a high-grade machine. Our free illustrated booklet tells the 
whole story. A postal-card request brings it by return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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JIMMY 


“ HAT’S your boy Jimmy _ ef 
doin’ ?’? asked Hartman of 4 . 


his downstairs neighbor and 
friend, O’Rourke, the bricklayer, as 
they met one night in the hall. 

‘*He’s helpin’ me days, and nights 
he’s goin’ to the pollytick school,’’ was 
O’ Rourke’s answer. 

‘*‘What kind of a school is that?’’ in- 
quired Hartman. 

‘* Pollyticks, maybe,’’ responded the 
bricklayer. ‘‘I dinnaw; it’s betther than 
runnin’ wid the gang, annyway.”’ 

The teachers at the polytechnic school would 
have heartily agreed in this opinion of Peter 
O’Rourke’s, for Jimmy, or James O’ Rourke, as 
he was known by them, was one of their 
brightest scholars. He had entered the night 
classes with only a ‘note from a lawyer who 
had taken an interest in him. By studying hard 
he had overcome difficulty after difficulty. His 
teachers had even detected a strong trend for 
invention in the boy. 

His home was in the most forlorn and 
poverty-stricken part of the city, where tumble- 
down brick tenements crowded and jostled one 
another. The people there were of the laboring 
class. O’ Rourke’s home was one of the dingiest 
and barest. But there was sunshine in the lives 
of most of these people, and they succeeded in 
getting all that there was to get out of their 
squalid surroundings. 

In that atmosphere Jimmy O’Rourke grew 
up, pitching horseshoes and boxing with the 
other boys, playing baseball, learning to swim, 
fighting always before he would stand bully- 
ing, but never picking quarrels with anyone. 
He was ‘‘a good b’y’’ to the old people of his 
own nationality, and the German neighbors, 
‘*the Ditch,’’ as their Irish friends called 
them, grunted approvingly when Jimmy’s 
name was mentioned. 

‘“*The gang,’’ which was composed of most 
of the other boys of the neighborhood, re- 
spected but did not understand him. They 
engaged in the same sports that Jimmy did, 
they worked hard during the day; but they 
had ‘‘no use’’ for schools, least of all for a 
night school. They spent their evenings loung- 
ing round the corners and wrangling and fight- 
ing among themselves. ‘‘Cheese it, the cop!’’ 
was a cry that would send them scuttling into 
the alleys and byways as soon as the blue 
uniform of the officer appeared. They rebelled 
against such authority, and plotted to assault 
the patrolman. Jimmy was not a member of 
**the gang.’’ But he was strong and a skillful 
boxer, and had never been worsted. So they 
let him alone, particularly as he always 
treated them as friends. 

Down in the cellar, under O’ Rourke’s damp 
floors, Jimmy had built a little cubby-hole of 
a place with odds and ends of old boards, and 
there, whenever he could spare the time, he 
worked and experimented by himself. The 
neighbors prophesied great things of the boy. 

** Boy !’’ said old Marty McCue. ‘‘Why, he’s 
gettin’ to be a man, faith! I tell ye, James will 
bate thim all. He’s a good boy, and crabbed.’’ 
‘*Crabbed’’ meant ‘‘smart’’ in old Marty’s 
vernacular. 

It was a hard life that Jimmy led. He was 
up early and at work with his father, learning 
the bricklayer’s trade and steadily earning 
more and more money. More money meant a 
few more books, and a little more help at the 
home where there was an ever-increasing flock 
of small O’ Rourkes. 

Jimmy was growing out of his youth and 
swiftly taking upon himself the look of ma- 
turity. He was thinning with the study at 
night and the toil in the day, but he was stick- 
ing to both like a bulldog. He had grown and 
broadened wonderfully at the school. Entering. 
at fourteen, he had now been going steadily for 
five years, without missing a night. 

Mr. Mitchell, orie of his teachers, said to him 
one night, ‘‘Why don’t you leave bricklaying 
and get into something that will give you more 
time for your studies?’’ 

‘*T’ve got to make so much money for my 
board and clothes,’? was the response, ‘‘and 
something besides to help my father.’’ In the 
former days he would have said ‘‘to help the 
old man. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Mitchell, slowly, ‘‘I be- 
lieve you can do something in a civil engineer’s 
office, or an architect’s place, that will pay you 
as good wages as you are getting, and you’ll 
have more time for yourself. ’’ 

‘‘Show me the place. ’’ 

‘*T’ll write you a letter to-night and I want 
you to take it to a friend of mine. Can you get 
off to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*T’ll hire a man to help me out,’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘and take the letter to-morrow.’’ 

The next day Jimmy, in his best suit, with 
a set look on his thin face, called on the civil 
engineer. The teacher’s letter had been brief. 
It simply said, ‘‘ Here is a boy who is going up 
the ladder. He may be helped up, but he can 
never be pushed down. He is capable, and even 









brilliant; and grateful. ’’ 
The engineer questioned his visitor, gave | 


"ROURKE 


agreement to advance him in position | 
and wages if he suited. | 

The next day Jimmy told his father | 
the civil engineer’s offer. 

‘*What’s he givin’ you, lad?’’ said 
his father. 
‘*Kight a week to begin on, fifteen a | 

week in three months if I suit him, and | 
a hundred a month if I can do the work | 
after nine months. ’’ 

‘*D)’ye mind, now!’’ cried Peter in 
admiration. ‘‘It’s the edjication. Ye’re 
in luck. ’’ 

Jimmy’s absence from the walls was noticed 
by his fellow workers, and when he came home 
nights it was seen that he was wearing his 
good clothes. He grew whiter, but his cheeks 
grew fuller and he lost to some extent the 
drawn look of the years before. But he still 
stuck to the polytechnic. The neighborhood 
was divided. Most of the people were silently 
elated. The boy had never swerved from his 
former manner, and was the same as ever in 
his attitude toward the neighbors. But the 
inevitable few envious ones whispered of his 
exclusiveness. 

About where he was they were not posi- 
tive. But he wore his best clothes now every 
day, he was ‘‘quite the gintleman,’’ as Marty 
McCue remarked, and he polished his boots 
every morning. 

Hartman, who lived over Peter O’ Rourke, 
met the latter on the corner by Kalbfleisch’s 
grocery. ‘‘What’s Jimmy at now, Peter?’’ he 
asked the bricklayer, as he wadded some tobacco 
into the bowl of his pipe. 

‘*He’s with an ingineer,’’ said the proud | 
parent. 

‘*A fireman !’’ replied the astonished neigh- 
bor. ‘*Why, he don’t look like he was on the 
road when he comes!’’ 

‘*Aw, now!’’ said O’Rourke. ‘‘He’s with a 
shivvel ingineer ; they haven’t annything to do 
with smoke or chinders. ’ Tis office work. He’1l | 
be gettin’ a hundred a month after Patrick’s | 
Day,’’ he added, letting out a secret that | 
Jimmy had enjoined upon his parent to keep | 
strictly. 

This astounding news was sent like wildfire | 
through the Row, as the squat little houses | 
were called, and great was the excitement that 
it produced. Peter O’Rourke smoked philo- 
sophically. He regretted his rashness in letting 
the cat out of the bag; but as long as it was so, 
let it be. It was not anything to be ashamed 
of. The O’Rourke home was getting much 
more comfortable now, and the family were 
soon going to move to better quarters. 

Meanwhile Jimmy’s years of experiments 
were beginning to have an influence on his 
career. Several fat letters passed back and forth 
between Washington and Jimmy’s native city ; 
and after considerable corresponding and divers 
consultations with the lawyer who had first 
befriended him, a patent was issued for an 
invention to deal with cotton. It was a practi- 
cal invention, and soon a large manufacturer 
wanted the rights and offered five thousand 
dollars for the privilege. 

Jimmy was sorely tempted. Five thousand 
dollars would buy a home for the old folks and 
give him money ahead besides. He went to his 
legal friend. 

‘** Do they offer five thousand? ’’ said the 
lawyer. 

‘*Cash,’’ replied the young inventor. 

‘*Then they’1ll give you ten, ’’ said his friend. 

They did give ten thousand dollars for the 
rights, and the battle was fairly won. 

Afterwards James O’ Rourke, inventor and 
introducer of his inventions, traveled to many 
lands — over the sheeted snows of Russia, 
through the paddy fields of India, all over 
Europe, down through South America, almost 
over the known world. He is a man grown 
now, well-read, cultivated, and one of the best 
of Americans. He still keeps all of his books 
and the records of his early experiments in an 
old chest at his home. His brothers and sisters 
hold good positions, and his father and mother 
are ‘‘growing old gracefully,’’ for their days 
are full of happiness and pride. The polytech- 
nic still flourishes. As Peter O’Rourke often 
asserts, ‘‘ ’ Tis a fine thing, pollytics ; I say ’tis 
a fine thing.’’ 
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A SUPPOSITITIOUS QUESTION 


N accordance with Aunt Ethelberta’s firm 
belief that children should fare simply every 
day, the last time Bob and Betty visited 
her they sat down to an early supper of excel- 
lent bread and butter and plenty of milk. 

It was not holiday fare. ‘‘There might at 
least have been apple sauce!’’ Bob whispered 
to Betty; but Betty said, ‘‘Sh!’? and when 
they were back in Aunt Ethelberta’s drawing- 
room and she asked them if they had had a 
good supper, Betty was very nice about it. 

‘*Yes, Aunt Ethelberta,’’ she answered, as 
gracefully as any twelve-year-old could. 

‘*And Bob?’”’ persisted Aunt Ethelberta. 

‘*Yes,’’? said Bob briefly; he did not mean | 
to be ungracious, but he was only eight years | 








him some examples in mathematics to figure | old. ‘‘ But if anyone at home asks me if I got | 


on, and made him a proposition with an| any little cakes, what’ll [ say?’’ 
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“8” Combination 
ALUMINUM 


~ COOKING SET 


Eight Useful Utensils in One 










Berlin Kettle Double Roaster 
Colander 
Preserving Kettle 


Steam Cooker 


Double Boiler 











The Housekeeper’s Delight 


HERES a Set of cooking utensils that will go a 
long way toward satisfying the desire of every 
housekeeper for a complete aluminum kitchen outfit. 
The Set consists of four pieces, so made that they fit 
together perfectly in various combinations to form eight 
different utensils such as are needed in the kitchen 
every day the year round. Each piece is of solid alum- 
inum, which cannot flake or rust off like enamel. The 
Set is one of the most attractive as well as most prac- 
tical articles we have ever offered. 





What The Set Will Make 


6-QUART COVERED BERLIN KETTLE DOUBLE ROASTER 
6-QUART PRESERVING KETTLE COLANDER 
STEAM COOKER 2%-QUART DEEP PUDDING PAN 
COVERED BAKING DISH OR CASSEROLE 
2%-QUART DOUBLE BOILER 





The eight combinations made by this Set would 
cost at least $5.00 if purchased separately. We are 
anticipating a very large response to our liberal Offer, 
and have contracted for a large number of these Sets 
so that no one may be disappointed. 


How to Get this Fine Set 


Send us one new subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Com- 
panion, with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these 
“8” Combination Aluminum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent by 
express or parcel post, charges to be paid by receiver. If parcel- 
post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster how much postage 
you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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: Announcement 5 
& DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR has been 

6 sold for years under the guarantee that 

2 itis the best flour in the world. 

2 United States Food Administration requires 

& all mills to manufacture flour according to 

2 certain strict regulations, which will pro- 

@ duce a flour of lower quality than DANIEL 

2 WEBSTER. This has necessitated our with- 

« drawing the DANIEL WEBSTER grade from 

& the market temporarily. 

& We will continue to pack flour under the 

@ DANIEL WEBSTER brand, but it will be 

_@ manufactured in accordance with United 

2 States Food Administration regulations and 

& the sacks will be so marked. 

_ As soon as the war is over and restrictions 

2 as to milling are removed, we shall again 

= manufacture the old-time, superlatively high 

& DANIEL WEBSTER quality. 

& Toconserve the wheat supplies in order that 

2 our fighting forces and our allies may be 

& properly fed, it is necessary for us to use more 

® of the coarser cereals, such as rye and corn. 

2 Ask your grocer to furnish you with our §& 
g GOLD COIN brand of Rye flours and White es 
and Yellow Corn Meal. e 
& Delicious breads, cakes and pastries can be & 
= de b bi de wh 2 
6 made by combining our new grade wheat SG 
2 flour and these coarser cereal products. & 
@ EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota gi 
| 7) 
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